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Survey of the World 


At the end of last week 
no final decision concern- 
ing those tariff rates as to 
which Mr. Taft has shown so much in- 
terest had been reached by the confer- 
ence committee. Thruout the week the 
members of the committee and other 
prominent Senators or Representatives 
were repeatedly in conference with the 
President at the White House. On 
Wednesday evening a conference there 
followed a dinner, at which were present 
(in addition to the committee) Vice. 
President Sherman, Speaker Cannon, 
Secretary MacVeagh, Attorney-General 
Wickersham, Senator Root and Senator 
Crane. It was admitted afterward that 
very little had been accomplished at this 
meeting. Senator Aldrich asserted that 
a report providing for free iron ore, 
hides, coal and petroleum would be re- 
jected in the Senate, and Mr. Payne’s 
opinion was that such a report might 
pass in the House. The President’s 
views remained unchanged, however, 
and in the following days some progress 
was made in the direction of his policy. 
On Friday, it was reported that the com- 
mittee had decided for free hides and oil, 
with reduced duties on coal and lumber, 
but on Saturday it was asserted that 
the tentative agreement had been laid 
aside. There is no official report of the 
committee’s work. Mr. Taft urged that, 
if certain raw materials were made free, 
the duties on finished products ought to 
be reduced, and he proposed large reduc- 
tions of the duties on shoes and other 
manufactures of leather. It was pointed 
out to him that the rules did not permit 
the committee to make such reductions, 
and that the passage of a concurrent 
resolution of instructions would .be 
required. The Republican leaders are 


Tariff Rates 
in Conference 





unwilling to propose such a resolution 
because it would reopen debate (in the 
Senate, at least) and be subject to many 
amendments. The President also be- 
came convinced that the proposed duties 
on cotton and woolen goods were too 
high. At the end of the week the result 
was not clearly foreseen at Washington, 
but it was said that the House was in- 
clined to insist upon a report acceptable 
to Mr. Taft. It was also said, however, 
that action by the committee for down- 
ward revision was precluded by the 
rules, so far as a large majority of the 
tariff rates were concerned. It was re- 
ported that 18 Republicans in the Senate 
and 45 in the House would vote against 
the free list desired by the President. 
At the session of the committee on 
the 20th, Mr. Payne proposed this free 
list, and was opposed by Mr. Aldrich 
and a majority of the House conferrees. 
He also suggested a reduction of the 
Senate’s high rates on cotton goods, in 
which Mr. Aldrich is deeply interested. 
In return, there was a suggestion for a 
reduction of the House’s increased rates 
on hosiery and gloves. This is said to 
have been opposed by Mr. Payne. His 
dissatisfaction was so great that he took 
his hat and left the room. Good feeling 
was restored, however, on the following 
day. Published reports as to the com- 
mittee’s action are not authoritative. It 
is known, however, that in most cases 
there has been a compromise between the 
differing rates of the Senate and the 
House. The net earnings tax has been 
accepted. with a reduction of the rate to 
t per cent. Holding companies are ex- 
empted. but it is said that mutual insur- 
ance companies must pay.——Senator 
Cummins has published a_ statement 
which probably represents the views of 
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other Republican insurgents. In the 


course of it he says: 

“While it is of the utmost importance that 
iron ore, oil, hides. and coal be dealt with as 
proposed by the President, it is of still greater 
importance that the duties on manufactured 
products shall be brought down somewhere 
near the protective point. It will be of little 
advantage to the body of the people to do away 
with unnecessary duties upon raw materials if 
the manufacturers are permitted to enjoy the 
excessive duties that enable them to take ex- 
tortionate profits upon the things that the peo- 
ple must buy and use.” 


He points out that while the iron and 
steel rates are “still much too high,” 
there is one increase that is especially ob- 
jectionable. The Senate raised the duty 
on structural steel from the present rate 
of $10 to an ad valorem rate equivalent 
to $16. A just duty on such steel, he 
says, would be worth more to the people 
than free ore. He attacks the Senate 
cotton goods rates and the woolen rates, 
and then says: 


“Our platform and our pledges embrace 
every dutiable commodity, and we should ap- 
ply the same criterion from the first to the last. 
It will be be most unfortunate if, in trying to 
give relief to the rank and file of our people, 
we succeed only in giving manufacturers free 
raw materials, and thus add to the overprotec- 
tion which they now enjoy the further profits 
of the cheapened production—profits which the 
manufacturers will probably be slow to share 
with the consuming public.” 


& 


In an address before an 
association of life in- 
surance agents, at Mil- 
waukee, on the 21st, Justice Brewer, of 
the United States Supreme Court, said: 


“Under the hue and cry of today we must 
have an income tax, which means a tax upon 
all income, and if that power to tax all income 
is given the Government we will see the 
States taxed not out of their existence but out 
of their vitality. The idea leads up to the 
question of placing the entire power in the 
control of the nation, and the State is left out 
of the matter.” 


Speaking of the public debt, he said that 
in his opinion every generation, so far as 
possible, should pay its own debts: 


“Since the Spanish war we have not reduced 
our national debt. Indeed, we are now talking 
of adding to it, owing to the unwise ambition 
of political leaders and of the President who 
rejoiced to speak of ‘me and my fleet’ and piled 
up millions of dollars in expenditures for itron- 
clads that will rust before they ever do a thing 
for this country.” : 


Justice Brewer’s 
Views 


There were great questions, he contin- 
ued, that we must meet and solve. The 
negro question “must be controlled by 
our friends in the South,” and it was our 
duty to encourage them in solving it. 
The question of woman suffrage could 
not be ignored. “If it is for the inter- 
est of the gentler sex that they should 
vote, then it is for the interest of the na- 
tion.” In conclusion he said he had one 
supreme hope, and this was that he, or at 
least his children, might live to see the 
day when the United States would stand 
forth as the leader of the nations in the 
cause of universal peace. In an inter- 
view on the following day he said that 
the honest accumulation of great wealth 
ought not to excite prejudice against the 
rich: 

“It is true that in the complexities of to- 
day’s business it is not always easy to distin- 
guish between wealth honestly acquired and 
that dishonestly acquired. Monopolies are 
being formed all the time more or less com- 
plete. But combination of capital is in itself 
no more to be condemned than the privileges 
acquired by it subject to condemnation. One 
duty which really rests upon men who have 
acquired wealth honestly is to recognize the 
fact that they owe to the es the moral duty 
of using some portion of their wealth for the 
public good. The more our wealthy men come 
into the habiit of helping educational and char- 
itable institutions and organizations, the more 
they will disabuse the minds of the less fortu- 
nate of their prejudices.” 


There was not a little social unrest be- 
cause of the accumulation of wealth in 
the hands of a few. Demagogues made 
effective appeal to the denizens of the 
slums and to those who were suffering 
from want, but the destinies of the re- 
public rested upon “the great body of 
farmers and those who are living decent- 
ly, but of necessity frugally, in the cities.” 
They would pursue without vindictive- 
ness and with fairness those who acquire 
wealth dishonestly, and on the other hand 
they would resist efforts to make any- 
thing like a revolution here. Com- 
menting upon Justice Brewer’s remarks 
about an income tax, Senator Brown, of 
Nebraska, said they were “utterly ridicu- 
lous, absurd and senile.” Denying that 
the proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion would empower the Federal Govern- 
ment to tax a State out of its vitality, he 
predicted that the amendment would be 
ratified by every State, 
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Cases of Bribery yee second trial of 
ont Gent Patrick Calhoun, pres- 
ident of the street rail- 
way company in San Francisco, was be- 
gun on the 19th. In the first trial he was 
accused of bribing Supervisor Nicholas to 
procure a franchise for an overhead trol- 
ley. This time the charge is that he 
bribed Supervisor Furey. Both of these 
supervisors are among those who confest 
to the authorities. In a pamphlet prepared 
and circulated in the interest of Mr. 
Calhoun and his associates it is assert- 
ed that Prosecutor Francis J. Heney, as 
an employee of the Department of Jus- 
tice, has received a considerable sum of 
money for which no service was ren- 
dered. This charge was made in the 
House, at Washington, last week, by Mr. 
Tawney, of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, the sum specified being $23,000, paid 
last year. Mr. Heney says the money 
was paid for work done (in land fraud 
cases) before he was employed at San 
Francisco, and that payment was delayed. 
In Chicago, a police inspector, a de- 
tective and eight other persons were in- 
dicted last week for receiving bribes for 
the protection of vice. It is alleged that 
the detective has been collecting, for him- 
self and his superiors, $9,000 a month. 
In Pennsylvania, the conviction of 
the men accused of conspiracy to defraud 
the State in connection with the furnish- 
ings of the new Capitol has been con- 
firmed by the Superior Court. Failing 
successful appeal, William P. Snyder, 
formerly Attorney General, and J. M. 
Shumaker, formerly Superintendent of 
Public Buildings, must be imprisoned for 
two years. John H. Sanderson, con- 
tractor, and ex-Treasurer Mathues were 
also convicted, but have since died. 
a 
At the beginning of the pres- 
ent week a settlement of the 
strike of the employees of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company, at McKee’s 
Rocks, Pa., seemed near at hand, as the 
company had consented to take back 500 
of the 600 principal strikers and had 
promised to establish a bureau of infor- 
mation, designed to prevent the exaction 
of taxes and bribes by foremen. The 
pastor of the local Catholic Church and 
others testify that the men have been 
badly treated by subordinate officers. 
Thruout last week the strikers prevented 
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Disputes 
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the employment of men in their places. 
The Pittsburgh Public Defense Associa- 
tion, a civic organization, applied to the 
local court for injunctions against both 
parties, to restrain the men from tres- 
passing on the company’s property, and 
the company from discharging them or 
employing strike-breakers. The court 
sustained the company’s demurrer, hold- 
ing that it had no jurisdiction. The 
strike at the plant of the Standard Car 
Company, in Butler, Pa., was settled on 
the 2oth by mutual concessions, owing to 
the efforts of the pastor of the local 
Polish Catholic Church, but many of the 
3,500 men declined to resume work un- 
til the company should sign a written 
agreement to make the increase of 
wages which had been promised. No 
further trouble, however, is expected. 
——There have been riots at the Steel 
Corporation’s tin plate factories in EI- 
wood, Ind., Newcastle, Pa., and Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., owing to the strike against 
an open shop. Several persons were 
shot, but in no case were the injuries 
fatal. At Elwood and Wheeling injunc- 
tions have been granted by Federal 
courts. At Cleveland, Ohio, last week, | 
in riots connected with the strike of men 
formerly employed on the lake freight 
boats, three men were killed. They were 
union men, and they were shot while 
making attacks upon non-union men 
serving in their places. 


& 








Diplomatic relations be- 
tween Bolivia and Ar- 
gentina were ruptured 
on the 20th, when the Argentine Gov- 
ernment recalled its Minister at La 
Paz and gave the Bolivian Minister at 
Buenos Ayres his passports, asking him 
to leave the country within twenty-four 
hours. This action followed Bolivia’s 
refusal to accept the Argentine Presi- 
dent’s decision in the boundary dispute, 
but was due mainly to the Bolivian 
President’s circular note to the provin- 
cial governors in his country, and to his 
order that the centenary festivities in 
Bolivia should be suspended because of 
the “national misfortune.” In the note 
there were offensive references to the 
Argentine Government. At once there 
were offers of thousands of volunteers 
for the Bolivian army, but at last reports 


The Quarrel in 
South America 
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war was not expected. In a semi-official 
editorial, the Diario, of La Paz, said on 
the 2ist: 

“Argentina has placed Bolivia and Peru in 

an extremely delicate situation. The object of 
the arbitration was to seal the permanent 
friendship of the two nations, but the mon- 
strous injustice of the award has resulted in 
placing them on the verge of war. The Ar- 
gentine press says that Bolivia’s repudiation 
means war with Peru. We do not wish such 
an extreme. Neither Peru nor Bolivia is pre- 
pared for war. A solution should be found in 
the way of peace and equity, avoiding a des- 
perate situation. We ask Peru to respect Bo- 
livian possession; if that is impossible it is 
likewise impossible for Bolivia to comply with 
an award where national sentiment is so 
strongly opposed to it. Bolivia would be justi- 
hed in‘retaining those regions were the whole 
republic drenched in blood.” 
Bolivian interests in Buenos Ayres and 
those of Argentina in La Paz have been 
intrusted to the United States Ministers 
at those capitals. Our Minister at 
Buenos Ayres is actively engaged in pro- 
moting a peaceful settlement. It was re- 
ported on the 22d that Peru had con- 
sented to negotiate directly with Bolivia 
concerning the award. Argentina holds 
that Bolivia should first recognize the 
award and make amends for the indig- 
nities which caused the rupture. Two 
years ago the Argentine President con- 
sented to act as arbitrator in a boundary 
dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay. 
He gave notice to Paraguay last week of 
his withdrawal from the case. A con- 
tract with the National City Bank, of 
New York, has been signed, for a new 
loan of about $12,000,000, covering 
Costa Rica’s foreign debt. Heretofore 
all of Costa Rica’s loans have been nego- 
tiated in England. Negotiations are 
pending with a New York syndicate for 
a refunding of the foreign debt of Hon- 
duras, which amounts to about $110,000,- 
000, face value, and upon which no in- 
terest has been paid for many years. A 
majority of the bonds are held in Eng- 
land. 





& 
A Flight Across prize of $5,000 of- 
the Channel ered by the London 
Daily Mail has stimu- 
lated aviators to attempt a crossing of 
the English Channel; a feat not so diffi- 
cult in itself as other flights that have 
been accomplished in England and 
America, but one which has special at- 
tractions on account of its significance 
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and spectacular character. Hubert 
Latham, in an Antoinette monoplane, 
tried the crossing on the 1gth and 
dropped in the midst of the Channel. 
The aeroplane floated on account of the 
air chamber inclosed by the double 
wings, and when the French destroyer 
which was in attendance caught up with 
him, he was perched high and dry on top 
of the machine, calmly smoking a ci- 
garet. Count Lambert, who was also at 
Calais with the Wright biplane, has not 
attempted ‘the passage, but on Sunday 
morning, July 25, Louis Bleriot, in 
his monoplane successfully crossed the 
Channel, landing near Dover. After a 
trial flight around Calais of nine miles, 
he started at 4:35. The French de- 
stroyer “Escopette” followed him, but 
was soon lost to view and for ten min- 
utes the aeronaut was alone over the 
water out of sight of land. As he neared 
the Dover cliffs he found it difficult to 
effect a landing because of the cross- 
currents in the air. Hjs machine was 
whirled around three times, and on strik- 
ing the ground the propeller was broken. 
The flight of about 21 miles was made 
in 23 minutes. He kept as nearly as 
possible to a height of 250 feet above 
the water. M. Bleriot is a French engi- 
neer, thirty-seven years old, and has 
distinguished himself by his daring 
flights, in which he has met with a num- 
ber of accidents, but without any serious 
injury. In a recent fall his foot was 
burnt, and he laid aside crutches to get 
into his aeroplane at Calais. His ma- 
chine is one of the smallest aeroplanes 
that has been tried, consisting simply of 
two wings, about 14 feet long and 6 feet 
wide, and a long tail with a rudder, 
which gives the machine the appearance 
of a dragon-fly rather than a bird. On 
the day before his Channel flight he re- 
ceived the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor, which was awarded at the same 
time to four other Frenchmen who had 
distinguished themselves in the construc- 
tion or use of aeroplanes 
& 

The overthrow of the Cle- 
menceau Government came 
very unexpectedly on July 
20 as the immediate result of an incau- 
tious remark made by the Premier in the 
heat of debate. The Chamber of Depu- 
ties usually adjourns for the summer 
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Clemenceau 
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vacation before July 14, but this year had 
held over longer in order to finish the 
consideration of the report of the investi- 
gation committee on naval affairs. M. 
Delcassé, former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, was chairman of the committee, 
which had exposed an appalling amount 
of corruption, extravagance and _ ineffi- 


ciency. Guns and ammunition of an ob-, 


solete type had been manufactured. De- 
fective armor plates had been accepted. 
There are no dry docks in France ca- 
pable of accommodating the six vessels 
of the “Danton” type, corresponding to 
the British “Dreadnought,” and if these 
are completed by 1911 as planned their 
equipment would not be ready until three 
years later. The former Ministers of 
Marine, M. Pelletan and M. Thomson, 
were held responsible for this condition 
of affairs and M. Picard, who had re- 
cently been appointed to that office, ex- 
pressed a willingness to comply with the 
recommendations of the committee. The 
Premier, resenting the criticism of M. 
Delcassé, said it was not becoming in a 
man who brought France to Algeciras to 
accuse the Government of carelessness in 


| regard to the national defense; an allu- 
/ sion to the fact that the opposition of 


i Germany to Delcassé’s Moroccan policy 


had compelled the Government to dismiss 
him from the cabinet and refer the ques- 
tion to an international conference at Al- 
geciras. In reply M. Delcassé defended 


‘his foreign policy as one of peace, bring- 


ing about agreement with Spain, Italy 
and England, and mediation between 


. Russia and England. Then turning to 


M. Clemenceau, he said: 

“You were chairman of the naval investiga- 
ting committees of 1904. Your unsparing at- 
tacks upon every Government for twenty-five 
years seemed sufficient guarantee that you 
would find the root of the evil. Why did your 
committee never bring in a regent a 


The Premier retorted: “Your policy 
brought upon France the greatest humil- 
iation she has experienced in twenty 
years.” This aroused a storm of pro- 
tests. The Premier lost control of him- 
self and shouted above the tumult: 


“Oh, no false indignation, I pray you. You 
brought us to the verge of war without mili- 
tary preparation. Yes, everybody knew that 
when the question then was put to the. Minis- 
ters of War and Marine they replied that 
France was not ready. I have not humiliated 
France. Delcassé has.” 
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Amid the excitement caused by this 
home thrust the vote on the order of the 
day was then taken and the Government 
was discredited by a vote of 212 to 176. 
The defeated Premier put on his hat and 
walked out. Less than ten days before 
he had boasted that his Government had 
survived 293 interpellations. There is 
little doubt that the Chamber was pre- 
pared to support him again when he 
made this unfortunate reference to the 
concession which France had been com- 
pelled to make to Germany. It was a 
combination of the extreme Left and 
Right aided by a defection of about fifty 
members of the “Bloc” which brought 
about his defeat. This is an example of 
the danger of absenteeism against which 
the Chamber has recently ruled. More 
than sixty members of the majority were 
absent on a parliamentary visit to Swe- 
den. 


& 
The Briand Pee fall of Clemenceau was 
: ue to a personal indiscre- 
Cabinet 


tion rather than any dissat- 
isfaction with his policies. As Henri 
Rochefort says in the Patrie: 

“Clemenceau has overthrown so many Miti- 
isters that he believed it proper to overthrow 
himself. He committed suicide yesterday by 
firing several phrases at his own head.” 

His overthrow, therefore, does not neces- 
sarily involve a decided change in the 
policy of the Government. He is suc- 
ceeded as Premier by M. Aristide Briand, 
former Minister of Justice and Worship, 
and of the twelve men who form his 
cabinet, six were in that of the late 
Premier. The new cabinet will probably 
be quite as radical as the old, for four of 
its members, M. Briand, who becomes 
Minister of the Interior, M: Millerand, 
Minister of Public Works, Posts and 
Telegraphs, M. Barthou, Minister of 
Justice, and M. Viviani, have been known 
as Socialists, although they were of 
course dropped from the party some 
years ago on their taking positions in the 
Government, and have by their assump- 
tion of responsibility become more mod- 
erate in their views. On the other hand, 
M. Caillaux, Minister of Finance in the 
old cabinet, has been dropped, and this 
looks like a concéssion to the Senate, 
which has been decidedly opposed to the 
income tax and pension bills, of which 
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M. Caillaux was the author. His place 
is taken by M. Cochery, who was Minis- 
ter of Finance in the Meline cabinet of 
1896-1898. Since the management of 
the army and navy has been the source 
of greatest embarrassment to the gov- 
ernments of recent years, these portfolios 
have been placed in the hands of profes- 
sionals instead of laymen as before. Ad- 
miral Boué de la Payrére becomes Min- 
ister of Marine, and General Brun 
Minister of War. Another embarrassing 
factor has been eliminated by the aboli- 
tion of the office of Under Secretary of 
Posts and Telegraphs, occupied by M. 
Simyan, against whom the recent strike 
of the postal employees was directed. 
The new Premier, M. Briand, is only 
forty-seven years old and recently came 
into prominence thru the drafting of the 
bill which accomplished the separation of 
Church and State in France. He is an 
outspoken atheist and an advocate of free 
divorce. The new Briand Ministry has 
announced its determination to devote 
special attention to the settlement of labor 
conflicts, which have assumed so danger- 
ous a form in France. The first official 
announcement quotes the remark of M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau, “Capital must work 
and labor possess,” and insists upon the 
necessity of an alliance between labor and 
capital and the avoidance of every cause 
of conflict ; that the members of the cab- 
inet, regardless of their political affilia- 
tions, resolve, with the aid of Parliament, 
to ameliorate the moral and material 


well-being of the workers as far as in. 


their power lies, but that the accomplish- 
ment of this end will depend upon the 
support of the workers themselves ; that 
the latter must give security to capital or 
otherwise ‘undertakings will be aban- 
doned and the economic development of 
the country arrested. It is reported that 
the moderate and conciliatory views of 
the American labor leader, Samuel Gom- 
pers, now in Paris, have exercised a 
strong influence on public opinion and 
on the attitude of the Government. 


a 


In accordance’ with 
his previous announce- 
ment, Chancellor von 
Biilow resigned as soon as the Finance 
Bill was passed by the Reichstag. He 


The New Geman 
Chancellor 


was given the privilege of nominating his 
successor, Dr. Theobald von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, who has been Secretary of the 
Interior and Vice Chancellor. The new 
Chancellor was born in 1856 and has 
spent his life in administration work in 
provincial positions and in the Prussian 
and Imperial Cabinet. He has been from 
his youth a close friend of the Kaiser. 
They belonged to the same fraternity at 
the University of Bonn, the Borussia 
Corps. As provincial president of Pots- 




















DR. THEOBALD BETHMANN-HOLLWEG. 


Who succeeds Prince Biilow as Chancellor of the 
German Empire. 


dam in 1896 he was again brought into 
association with Emperor William and in 
1905 was made Minister of the Interior. 
He has had, however, no diplomatic ex- 
perience, and it is expected that he will 
not offer much opposition to anything 
the Emperor chooses to do. In appoint- 
ing him the Emperor has shown his dis- 
regard to the anti-Semitic prejudices of 
the German aristocracy, as he did when 
he made Herr Dernburg Colonial Secre- 
tary. The Bethmanns were Jews who 
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were driven from Holland in the seven- 
teenth century. 


a 


The fighting on the Riff 
coast is doubly embarrass- 
ing to the Spanish Govern- 
ment because a war in Morocco is ex- 
tremely obnoxious to the Spanish people, 
and there seems to be no possibility ot 
carrying it to a successful conclusion 
with the troops and money at command. 
The fanaticism of the Kabyle tribesmen 
has been aroused by the exhortations of 
the mollahs, and 20,000 of them have 
gathered in the vicinity of Melilla. They 
are armed with Mauser rifles which 
were bought back from the West Indies 
at the close of the Spanish-American 
War, and were sold to the natives by the 
governor at Melilla, for his personal 
profit. General Marina, who is in 
charge of the Spanish forces at Melilla, 
has only about 8,000 men at his disposal, 
and it is impossible for him to follow the 
Kabyles into their mountain homes. He 
has indeed found it difficult enough to 
keep clear the immediate neighborhood 
of Melilla, for the Moors charge“ the 
Spanish with reckless daring, and have 
at times come within 800 yards of the 
city. An attempt was made on July 23 
to drive back the Moors, but the Spanish 
were not able to hold the ground that 
they gained, and on retreating toward 
Melilla they were repeatedly charged 
and could only keep off their assailants 
by hand-to-hand fighting. On the Span- 
ish side six officers were killed and thir- 
teen wounded. The number of soldiers 
killed is not reported definitely, but is 
estimated at nearly 300. The natives 
probably lost over a thousand. General 
Marina will require 30,000 or 40,000 
troops in order to.take the offensive. 
The best regiments in Spain are being 
dispatched to his support, in spite of the 
opposition, which has taken the form of 
riot and mutiny. Three companies of 
chasseurs at Madrid refused to obey 
orders for embarkation, altho they were 
in the presence of the King, who had 
gone to the barracks to bid them farewell. 
The crowds around the railway station 
tried to wreck the cars, and the wives and 
children of the soldiers who were being 
sent to the front took part in the tumult, 


The Spanish 
in Morocco 


many of them being injured when the 
police charged the mob. The Liberals 
and Republicans are protesting against 
the action of the Government by all pos- 
sible means, but mass meetings are pro- 
hibited and their papers are supprest. 
In reply to the demand for a convo- 
cation of Parliament, Premier Maura de- 




















THE CHILD SHAH. 
Ahmed Mirza, who, at the age of twelve years, has 


been placed on the throne of Persia by the Consti- 
tutionalists. 

clares that it is unnecessary, as the Gov- 
ernment has not in any way changed its 
policy. One cause of the hostility to the 
war is thé fact that the reservists of 
1903-4-5, who have been mobilized, are 
many of them married men, and in some 
cases their families are left without sup- 
port, 






































The Cleveland Referendum, August 3 


BY EDWARD W. BEMIS, Ph.D. 


CLEVELAND 


AuTHor oF ‘“‘MunicipaAL Mownopo.ties,” 


SUPERINTENDENT OF 


City Water 


DEPARTMENT, 


HE country is hardly aware of the 
‘* great referendum campaign which 
is in progress in Cleveland on 
street railway matters. Neither is it 
aware that over one-third of the street- 
car riders have enjoyed three-cent fare 
uninterruptedly for over a year. The 
way the country at large has been led to 
believe that three-cent fare is a failure 
here is a striking illustration of the dif- 
ference between the accuracy with which 
newspapers report ball games or market 
quotations on the one hand and news of 
a political and sociological significance on 
the other. The entire street railway sys- 
tem of, Cleveland gave three-cent fare 
within the city limits without even a 
charge for transfers during the six 
months, from August 1, rgo8, until Feb- 
ruary I, 1909. Three months of this 
were under the management of the 
Municipal Traction Company and three 
months under the receivership appointed 
by Judge Tayler, of the United States 
District Court. Since February 1 the 
Tudge has held that his duties to the vari- 
ous owners of the property required his 
charging the maximum. fares that the 
various franchises would permit. On not 
quite two-thirds of the system this means 
until next January a five-cent fare; with 
eleven tickets for fifty cents, but on a 
little over one-third of the system it 
means still three cents. The passengers 
on these lines are entitled to free trans- 
fers from one three-cent line to another, 
but on the other hand might be com- 
pelled to pay an additional five-cent fare 
if they transferred to one of the five- 
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cent lines; therefore, an amicable ar- 
rangement was made for the present 
year to permit the three-cent riders to 
transfer to other lines for two cents for 
transfers, and also to pay the same 
amount in transferring from one three- 
cent line to another. The franchises on 
about one-third of the property expire 
next January, and the city administra- 
tion has granted the franchise to the only 
bidder, Herman Schmidt, who is backed 
by men of large wealth and high stand- 
ing and by the majority of those who 
helped to build the present three-cent 
lines. The new company, known as the 
Cleveland Traction Company, has ac- 
cepted a franchise under which it can 
never charge more than three cents 
under its fourteen-year grant, and is 
under the constant control of the city 
with respect to service and bookkeeping. 
The Council, however, cannot force such 
an increase of service as will prevent the 
earning of 6 per cent. on the actual cost 
of the property. If at any time the profit 
exceeds 6 per cent., the rate of fare shal! 
be reduced. 

By fortunate provision in the fran- 
chise of the three-cent lines, known as 
the Forest City lines, they must give and 
accept free transfers with other lines 
that will extend to them the same service. 
by being ordered so to do by the Council. 
There will, therefore. be three-cent fare 
and free transfers between the lines now 
carrying over 70 ner cent. of the passen- 
gers, and it is predicted that the old com- 
pany, retaining only three important lines 
—the Euclid, Cedar and Broadway—will 




















have to reduce fares or come to terms 
after next January, altho on those streets 
the franchises extend until 1913 and 
1914. 

Under the Ohio law, a petition signed 
by both friends and foes of the existing 
measure led the Council to order a refer- 
endum for August 3. The Mayor is 
nightly addressing audiences of 1,500 to 
3,000 in tent meetings on vacant lots in 
every ward of the city. The audiences 
are enthusiastic, and after addresses by 
the City Solicitor, Mr. Newton D. Baker, 
and the Mayor, and preceding the clos- 
ing address by the City Clerk, Peter 
Witt, questions are hurled at the. Mayor 
and answered by him in a brilliant man- 
ner. The opposition deferred its public 
meetings until the last two weeks of the 
campaign and confined itself previously 
to circulars. The Chamber of Commerce, 
of somewhat over 1,500 members, of 
which 400 own over one-half the stock 
of the old company, and the banks, the 
advertisers and the newspapers, and a 
large portion of the well-to-do people of 
the city, are against the Schmidt fran- 
chise and in favor of a plan suggested by 
Judge Tayler. This contemplated giving 
a twenty-five-year grant for the entire 
system to the old company, known as the 
Cleveland Railway, which should be al- 
lowed to charge from year to year such 
rates of fare as would always net 6 per 
cent. on its actual value. The maximum 
fare, however, was not to exceed five 
cents cash, seven tickets for a quarter, 
and a cent for transfers, where tickets 
were used. Provisions for supervising 
the service and accounts by the city were 
included. Judge Tayler believed that the 
maximum fare would not be necessary, 
but the president and directors of the old 
company held that not only would the 
maximum fare soon be necessary, but 
that long before the twenty-five years 
were expired an even higher rate of fare 
would be required and would be granted 
by the Council. The company had large 
interests in the success of high fares in 
Rochester, Syracuse and elsewhere. It 
was also contended that the old company 
would be handicapped in giving low 
fares by over $7,000,000 of franchise, 
good will and pavement values, which 
had been conceded in a trade or bargain 
for settlement in the spring of 1908, but 
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which should not have been conceded, 
and which would not be in the capitaliza- 
tion of the Cleveland Traction Company. 
The company broke off negotiations 
when the Council voted to leave the arbi- 
tration of values to Judge Tayler and to 
postpone the fixing of the maximum and 
initial rates of fare until his decision on 
values. When the old settlement had 
been made in April, 1908, the Cleveland 
Railway Company had agreed to return 
the Forest City Company to its stock- 
holders if the settlement was not brought 
to a close satisfactorily to its representa- 
tive, Mr. F. H. Goff, and to the city’s 
representative, Mayor Johnson, but has 
since refused to make such return of the 
property, altho both Messrs. Goff and 
Johnson hold that, on account of the 
referendum vote of last October, the 
contract calls for the return of the prop- 
erty. This leads to charges of bad faith 
against the old company and greatly 
handicaps a settlement. 

The receivership was not appointed be- 
cause of any decision by the judge that 
the Municipal Traction Company, which 
operated the roads last summer under 
three-cent fare, was bankrupt or failing 
to meet all obligations, but because the 
defeat of the underlying grant in a close 
referendum vote in October, and the fact 
that only a few franchises would extend 
after next January, jeopardized the in- 
terest of bondholders and other creditors, 
and a court control was desirable until a 
final settlement of the street railway 
problem could be made. The three-cent 
lines, helped somewhat by many riding 
on them who might otherwise ride on the 
five-cent lines were the fare the same, 
have been doing very well financially. 
The entire history of the last year’s re- 
turns by the traction company and the 
receivers showed that, even with the old 
valuation of $100,000 a mile, three-cent 
fare and a cent for transfers inside the 
city limits, and five cents in the suburbs, 
would be sufficient for good service and 
a 6 per cent. return during the next few 
years, and probably a lower fare after 
that. These facts also show that on the 
basis of physical value alone a three-cent 
fare even now is ample. The referendum 
of August 3 deserves the attention of the 
entire country. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 











Publicity Campaigning 


BY A CAMPAIGNER 


MONG the many men of many 
minds who are giving serious 
thought to the problem of gov- 

ernmental regulation of corporations— 
which have grown so rapidly and so 
enormously in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury that they have outstripped the en- 
actment of statutes for their proper con- 
trol—varied as are the views of these 
men on the extent and the kind of legis- 
lation needed, there appears to be a re- 
markable unanimity of opinion on one 
point. Practically all the doctors agree 
that the first step toward proper gov- 
ernmental control is the requirement of 
full publicity. Especially is this held 
to be true of public service companies— 
those corporations which operate street 
railways, or deal in gas or electric light, 
or provide other “public utilities” neces- 
sary to the comfort and well being of 
twentieth century civilization. 

In recent years the managers of many 
corporations of various kinds have 
awakened to the desirability of popular 
friendliness for their companies and have 
sought to mold public opinion nearer to 
their desires by the employment of “press 
agents,” some of whom have attempted 
to fill the the newspapers of the country 
with “tainted news” about the corpora- 
tions they serve. But the utter folly of 
such a course must soon become apparent 
even to the worst offender. No mattcr 
how clever he may be, a malicious or 
even a careless press agent is the costliest 
of luxuries even for the richest of corpo- 
rations. The taint in the “news” he dis- 
seminates is quickly discovered. The ire 
of press and public alike is aroused. And 
inevitably such a procedure reacts to the 
discredit of the company following it. 
The last state of that corporation is 
worse than the first. 

But a few corporation managers have 
had the wisdom to go fairly and square- 
ly before the public with their side of any 
controversy or difficulty in which they 
were concerned. And this has led to the 
development of “Publicity Campaign- 
ing.” To say that the best channel of 
publicity in any American community is 
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the daily newspaper is to utter a truism 
known to all; for we are a people of 
newspaper readers. 

“Publicity Campaigning,” then, is a 
new form of advertising — the highest 
form that has yet been developed in this 
land of the advertiser. Some account 
of one or two typical examples, out of 
several campaigns conducted by the 
writer of this article, will help perhaps 
to make these things clear to the reader 
and serve to spread a more enlightened 
understanding of just what is meant by 
honest publicity and publicity campaign- 
ing for public service corporations. 

One of the first companies in the 
United States progressive enough to try 
the experiment of a publicity campaign 
was the Roanoke Railway and Electric 
Company, of Roanoke, Va., an attractive, 
healthful and progressive little city of 
some 35,000 people, situated between the 
Blue Ridge and Alleghany mountains in 
the southwestern part of the “Old Do- 
minion.” This company, as its name in- 
dicates, operates the street railways of 
Roanoke and does an electric lighting 
business, in which it enjoyed a monop- 
oly until early in the autumn of 1906, 
when a rival company started in with cut 
rates and by insinuations of “robbery,” 
“extortion” and open charges of unfair- 
ness soon succeeded in stirring up a deal 
of bitter feeling against the older com- 
pany. Several other things had added 
fuel to the fire of discontent—among 
them the fact that the main business 
streets of the city were torn up for re- 
paving and remained in a chaotic con- 
dition for six months or longer. The 
company paid one-third of the cost of the 
new pavement in all the streets traversed 
by its tracks, and, furthermore, was re- 
quired by the city to double track its sys- 
tem in the main business thorofares, yet 
the contractor employed by the city was 
permitted to take his own time to finish 
the work and to handle it in such a way 
as to hamper seriously the running of 
the street cars on any kind of schedule. 
Of course, the company received all the 
blame for this, and, in fact, began to be 
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blamed for just about everything that 
went wrong, whether having any con- 
nection with it or not. There was an 
epidemic of “cussing the street railway.” 

In the hope of bringing about a bet- 
ter understanding of its real position, of 
what its service meant to the city, and of 
fostering a better feeling toward the 
company on the part of the public, a pub- 
licity campaign was undertaken. This 
was started toward the end of November, 
1906. It took the form of a daily dis- 
play advertisement, regularly paid for 
as an advertisement, three columns wide 
and twelve or thirteen inches deep, a new 
one every day, printed in each of the 
three daily newspapers of Roanoke. The 
advertisements were called ‘Electric 
Talks” and were numbered consecutive- 
ly. Contracts were made with the papers 
for 2,000 inches of space to be used in 
two months’ time, and the daily space 
was apportioned as needed. Before the 
two months had expired the campaign 
had been so successful—the company had 
realized such unmistakable benefits from 
it—that it was extended for another 
month. 

We started out by telling in these 
“Electric Talks” just what the company 
had already done to provide a street rail- 
way and an electrical service for Roan- 
oke and to help build up the community ; 
how by extending its lines to new sec- 
tions and in various other ways it had 
helped to build up the city, to foster its 
growth, and to bring more people and 
more business to it. Then the cost of the 
improvements made since the present 
management took hold of the property 
was taken up in detail and what it meant 
as a permanent investment for the bene- 
fit of the city was explained. Something 
of the complex and complicated nature 
of the street railway and electric light- 
ing business was elucidated in an ele- 
mentary way. It was explained how the 
double tracking would improve the ser- 
vice, and outlines were given of the 
company’s plans for extensions and other 
betterments. The company’s aims and 
purposes and its guaranty of a “square 
deal” to the people were reiterated day 
after day. It was a campaign of edu- 
cation and a campaign of truth telling. 
Each “Talk” was new and different from 
its predecessors—they were not allowed 


to become monotonous or uninteresting. 
Salient points were repeated frequently 
and driven home by steady hammering, 
so that there should be no misunder- 
standing or forgetting of them. 

If an accident happened -(and several 
did happen), the company printed a true 
account of it and announced what steps 
would be taken to remedy the difficulty 
and prevent its recurrence. No attempt 
was made to color in the slightest de- 
gree the statements made, Each “Talk” 
was a plain statement of facts, attractive- 
ly printed, easy to read and easy to com- 
prehend. There was no equivocation. In 
a footnote the people were urged to 
read and ponder the facts presented. We 
soon had abundant testimony that they 
were doing so. By the end of the first 
week “Electric Talks” had become the 
talk of the town. Everybody was read- 
ing them and talking about the company. 
People began to write letters to the 
newspapers about them. Some berated 
the company, but others took its part 
against the fault-finders. Each of the 
papers in turn took up the controversy in 
some aspect and printed editorial arti- 
cles commending the company for its 
adoption of a policy of publicity and for 
its open and fair way of dealing with the 
public. For the three months of its dura- 
tion the campaign was the most talked of 
thing in Roanoke. But long before three 
months had passed the improvement in 
public sentiment began to be shown in 
various ways. 

At the outset the proprietor of one of 
the daily papers had hesitated about en- 
tering into a contract to advertise the 
street railway company—had feared that 
to do so would compromise him with the 
public, or that the company would seek 
to dictate the editorial policy of his pa- 
per. He was reassured on that point, but 
for several days—until he came to under- 
stand just what we were doing—he 
watched the “copy” for the Talks with 
eagle eye. When he did understand he 
was the most surprised man in the city. 
And his surprise soon turned into enthu- 
siasm. After a few days he said: 

“You certainly are giving us a right fine 
line of talks. And the people are reading ’em; 
yes, sir, everybody is reading ’°em. Everybody 
who comes in here is talking about them. They 
can’t help but do your company a whole lot 
of good.” 
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Some days later he said: 

“T want to tell you that these ‘Electric 
Talks’ are not only doing your company a 
whole lot of good, but they are doing this 
town good. You're telling the people a lot of 
things they never knew before, and things they 
ought to know. I did not have any. idea of 
what the street railway had done for this town. 
It sure has spent a big pile of money. And 
telling the people about it is going to help you 
a lot. Why, before these Talks started, there 
wasn't a day that I didn’t have anywhere from 
one to a dozen people come in‘here and ask 
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This is the last *‘ Electric Talk" we shall oes oe the present, our 
appropriation for this purpose now having been 

Some of our friends have said that we were ‘ Taeowing away a lot 
of money” to pay the newspapers of Roanoke for publishing these 
Talks. We did not agree with them. That view lost sight of the fact 
that the newspapers of Roanoke are a necessary and a worthy institu- 
tion, deserving of the support of all the business interests of the city. 
We are willing to give our share of that support—even if there. were 
no return. But we are satisfied with the return. 

Some other people, while admitting that they found these Talks 
decidedly worth reading, have said we should do better to ‘‘spend th 
money in improving our service."’ Our answer to that is: We are aoe 
spending more than ONE HUNDRED TIMES the amount of money 
this advertising has cost us in order to make our service“in all its 
branches the BEST IN THE WORLD. 

We began and we have continued the publication of these Talks 
because we had certain things to tell the People of this = wr biked 
good for them to know and good for us to have them kno’ 

We said at the start that we believed PUBLICITY a better business 
policy than secrecy. The result justifies that 

'e said we should take the people into our confidence, and con- 
duct our business openly. seek ae done just that. In these Talks 
we have told YOU just what we have done and are now doing to pro- 
vide the BEST POSSIBLE SERVICE = — se ne 
Light and Electric Power, and to Glo errs ore busi: 
to Roanoke—to help BUILD UP T THis MAGIC ITY. OF VIRGINIA. 

We have had some setbacks—but when troubles and accidents 
have come we have explained them, have told .YQU the truth about 
them, and what we were doing to remedy the difficulty and prevent 
its recurrence. 

In short, we have told the TRUTH and notliing but the TRUTH. 

YOU may cite the old saw about confession being good for the 


soul. 
All right! YOU _ least concede that there is one corporation in 
Roanoke that has a sou 
e have proved ‘het we pare oe groin’ interest in the welfare of 
Roanoke, that we are here T' and to SERVE its people in their 
ELECTRICAL NEEDS to BM cas of our ability. e have invested 
the -— of $693,775 in improvements since 1900 for this very purpose. 
We have proved by the figures awe} from all parts of America 
that a prices for ELECTRICITY ARE LOWER THAN ANY 
OTHE 
In -~ a for our confidence we have gained the confidence of 
many people. We take this opportunity to thank those people for 
their ee and to reassure them that it is not misplaced. 
siness is growing faster than ever before. We want “as - 
keep no growing. In anticipation of a still iter growth w 
planning to build it once a NEW AND THOROUGHLY MODERN 
Cc L POWER STATION that will enable us to provide the 
BEST SERVICE IN THE WORLD, and that will generate ELEC- 
TRICITY ata egy cost—so that no other company will ever be 
able to undersell us, matter how its current is generated. 
YOU NEED ELECTRI ICITY. 
We can supply your need better and cheaper than any one else. 
And when you deal with us we GUARANTEE fair and square 
and honest dealing. 


Roanoke Railway & Electric Company. 




















A SAMPLE OF THE CAMPAIGN ADVERTISE- 
MENT. 


me why I didn’t jump on the street railway. 
Everything that went wrong was blamed on 
the street railway, and people kept telling me 
I ought to jump on it for this, that and the 
other thing. But they’re letting up since you 
began these Talks. Yes, sir, the kicks have 
been dropping off gradually; last week I only 
had three or four kicks, and for the first five 
days of this week I haven’t had a single per- 
son ask me why I don’t jump on the street 
railway.” 


Before the campaign ended this editor 


assured the company that its “Electric 
Talks” constituted the “best advertising 
that ever was done in the city of Roan- 
oke.” 

People generally, before the campaign 
had run its full course, came to admit to 
themselves and to one another that the 
street railway company was not so bad, 
after all; that it had done some things 
for the benefit of the city, and that at 
least, when charges were made against it, 
it deserved a hearing for its side before 
final judgment was passed. 

Before the three months’ campaign 
was ended everybody connected with the 
street railway management was not only 
abundantly satisfied with its results, but 
indeed surprised that its benefits were 
vastly larger; more direct and more pro- 
nounced ‘than any of them had dared to 
hope for, ‘Not alone were the newspa- 
pers and the public generally won over 
to a friendlier feeling toward the com- 
pany—the campaign gained the good will 
of a host of people who, in their misun- 
derstanding of the company’s true posi- 
tion, had been: inclined to be hostile crit- 
ics—but incidentally the concern’s light- 
ing business received the biggest impetus 
it had ever known in the eighteen years 
of its history. Its rival company was 
never mentioned in the “Electric Talks.” 
Yet that rival was fairly driven to the 
woods. The increased lighting and pow- 
er business resulting from the campaign 
swamped the company’s facilities for 
handling: it, and forced the directors, 
while the campaign was still in progress, 
to authorize the expenditure of a quarter 
of a million dollars for the immediate 
building of a complete new plant. 

That plant has since been constructed, 
and with its fireproof building of steel 
and concrete block construction, equipped 
with steam turbo-generators of the new- 
est design, and having an ultimate ca- 
pacity sufficient to supply electricity for 
the needs of a city of twice the present 
size of Roanoke, is one of the finest elec- 
trical generating stations to be found 
anywhere in the South. 

Another notably successful publicity 
campaign was that conducted for the 
Scranton Gas and Water Company, of 
Scranton, Pa., one year ago. Early in 
the winter of 1906-7 Scranton suffered 
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one of the severest typhoid epidemics in 
the history of Pennsylvania—a State 
which has had more than its share of that 
dread scourge. While the death rate was 
not high in Scranton, the majority of 
cases being of a comparatively mild 
form, there were more than one thousand 
cases of the vile disease—a truly alarm- 
ing state of affairs in a city of 100,000 
people. The primary source of infec- 
tion was never discovered, in spite of 
the most searching investigations by both 
the local and State boards of health, but 
it was believed that in some unexplained 
way a part of the water supply had be- 
come contaminated. This water supply 
was controlled absolutely by the Scranton 
Gas and Water Company, which forth- 
with received all blame for the epidemic. 
A more or less sensational press stirred 
up a tremendous agitation against the 
company, and the affair was taken up by 
some of the weekly publications with 
“muckraking” proclivities and exploited 
as a scandal of almost national impor- 
tance and extent. The active head of the 
company was pictured thruout the land 
as the typical arch-fiend among corpora- 
tion tyrants and “the poisoner of a city.” 
The members of his family began to fear 
for his safety. It availed nothing in the 
public estimation that the company had 
been prompt to shut off that part of the 
water supply which had been brought 
under suspicion, and had been zealous in 
co-operation with the public health au- 
thorities both in the work of investiga- 
tion and for the abatement of all possible 
sources of danger. 

By adhering to the old-fashioned pol- 
icy of silence, even of secrecy, until the 
turmoil of charges and incrimination 
and scandal became unbearable, the com- 
pany made things much worse for itself 
than they would have been otherwise and 
only increased the popular feeling of an- 
tagonism and disgust. And when a 
statement of some kind from the com- 
pany became imperatively necessary, it 
was made so grudgingly and so blunder- 
ingly as to fail utterly of accomplishing 
any desired result. 

To be sure, the Scranton Gas and Wa- 
ter Company was not wholly blameless. 
It had left undone many things which it 
should have done, and its attitude toward 
the public and the city government had 


long been one that bordered too closely 
on arrogance. But it did not deserve the 
wholesale condemnation it received, or 
the unswerving hostility of practically 
the whole community, with which it 
found itself encompassed about before 
the typhoid epidemic has been stamped 
out. ‘To say that it had deliberately poi- 
soned the city was the grossest of libels. 
Yet that was said and thousands of peo- 
ple believed it to be true. 

Two months after the epidemic had 
been brought under control, but when as 
yet there had been no abatement of the 
feeling of hostility and public prejudice 
against the company, and when its offi- 
cers were at their wits’ ends to know 
what to do to retrieve its lost position and 
rehabilitate it in the public esteem they 
were prevailed upon to reverse their 
former policy and try the efficacy of a 
publicity campaign. This was looked upon 
as sort of a last resort; they were willing 
to undertake it as soon as convinced that 
it would not do the company any harm. 
It was undertaken with many doubts and 
misgivings, for they could not be con- 
vinced that anything they could do 
would be productive of immediate good. 

But it did stem the tide of enmity at 
once; and inside of two months had 
made for the company such a host of 
friends as its officers had not dreamed 
would be possible. A series of forty 
plain, straightforward talks to the peo- 
ple was printed in each of the four daily 
newspapers of Scranton, a different 
“talk” each day, and each one published 
over the signature of the president of 
the company; each one appearing for 
just what it was—a paid advertisement. 
In these talks ‘‘About Scranton Water” 
the company’s side was set forth plainly, 
fairly and honestly. The facts about 
the company and its business and its 
work in the community were given; and 
they were given without distortion. 

The first result was a chorus of com- 
mendation for the company for its adop- 
tion of publicity. Newspapers and indi- 
viduals alike let it be known that they 
were willing to be convinced that the 
company was not so black as it had been 
painted. The campaign did enlighten the 
public on the policy and the motives and 
the workings of the company, and with 
better understanding came better feeling. 
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The final result was a re-establishment 
of public confidence in that public ser- 
vice company. 

The foregoing are only two examples 
of what has been accomplished by pub- 
licity campaigning. Half a dozen others 
equally successful might be detailed did 
space permit, 

While it is true that too many Ameri- 
can corporations have been exploited by 
unscrupulous financiers, it is also true 
that they do not all deserve this bad rep- 
utation. Fortunately for the stability 
of American institutions, not all public 
ut‘lity companies are piratical craft; in- 


deed, the majority of them probably have 
tried to do an honest business and to 
deal fairly with the public. But unfor 
tunately for the honest company, the mis 
deeds of the dishonest financier have 
poisoned the public mind against all 
alike. According to the superficial think- 
ing of the man in the street these public 
service corporations are all in the same 
class. 

The best antidote for that poison—the 
best remedy for the company that finds 
itself under the ban of popular prejudice 
— is full and honest publicity. 


New Yor« City. 


Hospitality 


BY CLARA I, BREWER 


his long Oriental journeys, used 

to pass the home of a “great 
woman.” ‘‘And as oft as he passed by he 
turned in thither to eat bread. And she 
said to her husband, ‘Let us make a 
little chamber on the wall, and let us set 
for him there a bed and a table and a 
stool and a candlestick.’ ”” When this was 
done, the illustrious guest “turned into 
the chamber,” to the delight of the gen- 
erous hosts. In return, the good man 
showed the warmest appreciation of 
their hospitality, making no complaint as 
to the smallness of the room or the 
scantiness of the furniture. 

In our own day we have witnessed the 
passing of that. delightful phase of the 
old-time family life, called hospitality. 
Perhaps many have been all unmindful 
of its departure, but some familiar, elu- 
sive flavor of life seems lacking. The 
smack of something hearty and whole- 
some and satisfying is gone. 

Hospitality has given place to enter- 
taining, which is a vastly different thing. 
Hospitality is a perpetual charm of a 
genial home. Entertaining is an event— 
an occasional opening and decking the 
house for a function—then a lapse into 
family solitude. Entertaining is like an 
electric illumination turned on for a 
brief glare and then turned off. Hospi- 
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tality is a kindly star shining with steady 
beam. 

One cause of the decline of hospitality 
arises from the efforts of many mis- 
guided folk to transplant it from its nat- 
ural habitat to the unfriendly soil of a 
club. “My husband belongs to two 
clubs and my son to three,” said a woman 
recently, “and we do not have any com- 
pany at our house any more. We invite 
them to a club instead—it is so much less 
bother.” It may be less bother; the club 
may possess a score of advantages in 
appointments and service and cuisine; 
but it must always come far short in one 
particular, which to right-minded people 
outweighs them all—it is not a home. 

One charm of hospitality is that it 
dares to be delightfully spontaneous, 
even haphazard. Some one is picked up 
and brought home to dinner; or called 
by telephone Sunday night and urged to 
come for muffins and new maple syrup; 
or the neighbors are summoned by the 
message that the wood fire is just at the 
stage for popping corn. The person 
who is afraid to be unconventional will 
never taste the sweetest joys of hospi- 
tality. I have often asked people to 
come to breakfast for sausage and buck- 
wheat cakes, and no one has ever re- 
fused. 

Where true hospitality exists every 
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one is at ease and therefore at his best. 
The timid find their tongues and talk. 
Under the spell of the genial atmosphere 
they even venture to be witty. “When I 
am at the Davenports’;”’ said the little 
mousy woman in gray, “I am a surprise 
to myself. I can talk so easily and can 
always think of a reply, or an apt story. 
I come away so satisfied with myself, 
feeling I am really clever.” In the prac- 
tice of successful hospitality people are 
judiciously let alone. Most women fuss 
over their guests too much. If they 
choose to talk, well; if they prefer to be 
silent, pray do not force them to talk. 
If they want to depart, allow them to go 
without those insistent efforts to detain 
which many think a manifestation of 
hospitality, but which are really a great 
bore, akin to the perils of blockade-run- 
ning in the Civil War. 

One formidable obstacle in the way of 
exercising hospitality arises from a false 
notion that things are necessary; things 
to eat, things to look at—carpets, furni- 
ture, silver, glass, “I can’t invite any 
one until I get a new dining room rug.” 
“Our parlor chairs are too shabby to 
have any company.” “I’d like to ask 
them, but I am not strong enough to get 
up a big dinner.” Hospitality not only 
does not depend upon these things, but 
it is something far removed from them. 
Indeed, its finest flavor is often found 
amid the plainest surroundings, since 
they who have beautiful homes may be 
filled with a pride of possession utterly 
incompatible with true hospitality. 

If one desires to make hospitality 
famous, it is not necessary to plan elab- 
orate menus or conjure up novel dishes. 
When people are away from the mad- 
ding crowd, where they dare to be honest 
and natural, the majority will confess to 
a fondness for plain, hearty food. You 
know that dainty little Miss Spirituelle, 
who looks as if she fed on butterflies’ 
wings and humming-birds’ tongues. Most 
women bring on a nervous headache 
when they are to entertain her by trying 
to think up some dainty to tempt her 
manifestly delicate appetite. Would 
you guess that when I want to bring her 
to our house T have only to telephone 
that we shall have beefsteak smothered 
in onions? And did you know that when 
Blank was a member of a not remote 


Cabinet, he would sometimes say to an 
old friend who lived in a little box of a 
house on And-so-forth street : “Harry, if 
your wife can have a boiled dinner to- 
morrow night I’d like to come out. I 
haven’t had anything good to eat since 
I was at your house last.” If you are a 
woman longing to make your home a 
popular place and not knowing quite , 
how to do it, can you not, by dint of © 
patience and intelligent effort, learn to 
make some. one thing so well as to cre- 
ate a reputation for it? It does not mat- 
ter in the least what it is—chicken pie, 
or gingerbread, or baked beans, or 
corned-beef hash. Any woman can so 
absolutely master one thing that people 
will say, “If you ever get an invitation 
to eat Mrs. Baltimore’s fried oysters, 
don’t let such a trifle as a previous en- 
gagement prevent you from accepting.” 
This phase of the matter has been dwelt 
upon, not because the pleasures of the 
table form the chief element of succéss- 
ful hospitality, but because, tho a woman 
may put forth many other objections, 
her reluctance to establish a gracious 
open-door policy arises mainly from 
wrong notions and absurd standards as 
to what she will give her guests to eat. 
If some women could get an illumination 
on this one point, you and I would be 
forthwith invited to some houses that 
are now Cloisters. 

Would you learn another secret of the 
witchery of hospitality? It is an open 
fire. Oh, that miserable dead fireplace 
of yours, choked with a degradation of 
papers and rags to keep out the dust! 
Did not a woman tell me, unblushingly, 
the other day, that in the twenty-five 
years she had lived in her house she had 
never had a fire in her parlor grate? 
Open it up, I beg you; buy a cord of 
wood or a ton of cannel coal, even if 
you have to go without new curtains. 
When your guests bask in the glories of 
the fire they will have no time to look at 
curtain stuff. But will not a gas-log do 
as well? you ask. There you show the 
densest ignorance. Can you not see that 
one of the chief joys of an open fire is 
the chance to poke it? Oh, the rapture of 
turning the log over and seeing the 
swarm of fireflies dance up the chimney! 
Away with your burlesque, cast-iron 
makeshift! At our home, when we wish 
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to prove to a guest that he is admitted 
into the inner circle of the family life, 
he is told that he may poke the fire 
whenever he chooses. At first he handles 
the poker gingerly, and gives awkward 
little jabs at the fire. Poor soul, he does 
not know any better. He was brought 
up in the society of steam pipes. But 
soon the joy of poking steals over him; 
he loses his self-consciousness—then be- 
comes easy and confident—next grows 
scientific—and ends by arrogantly in- 
structing the Lord of the Hearth: 
“Pshaw, that isn’t the way. Let me 
show you how to poke a fire.” Take 
my word for it, people will travel miles 
across a city at the risk of life and limb, 
lured by the magic of a blazing hearth. 

Another necessity for true hospitality 
is a happy home. Family skeletons have 
such an unpleasant habit of not staying 
decently shut up in their closets. They 
will peer out thru a crack in the door or 
will boldly sally forth and stalk thru the 
rooms. Guests are not deceived by mere 
pretense of happiness. The most stupid 
person can tell whether love reigns in 
the home or not. Husbands and wives 
at variance with each other, or coolly 
indifferent, may entertain elaborately 
and successfully, but true hospitality is 
only found in a happy home. 

Hospitality is entirely disinterested. 
It keeps no ledger, it enters no daily 
debits and credits. It does not coolly 
compute its profits. Hospitality does not 
weigh its guests by the world’s faulty 
scales, but asserts its right to enjoy 
friends for their worth, or congeniality 
of taste, or learning, or wit, or even their 
oddities, quite apart from any consid- 
eration of their garments, or gold, or 
lineage, or luck. 





But they who wish to taste the sweet- 
est bliss of hospitality will go a step far- 
ther. They will ask, “How may this 
home of ours, so full of love, so warm 
with happiness, become a ministry to 
others? May it not be a place where sad 
folk are surprised to discover themselves 
happy once more, where lonely ones find 
comradeship, and where the discouraged 
are stimulated to fresh endeavor?” 
Surely one would covet such ministry 
for his home, and would rejoice if any 
one would say, “I could not have lived 
thru those hard days if your home had 
not been so freely open to me.” It does 
not take much imagination to see how, 
in a hospitable home, the “prophet’s 
room” principle might be put to beau- 
tiful service. Think of a convalescent, 
weary with the monotony of her un- 
favorable surroundings, brought here 
for more rapid recovery; or of a faith- 
ful mother with such exhausting home 
cares that it is heaven to slip away for 
just twenty-four hours to a quiet place 
where she can lie in bed all morning 
and luxuriate in not thinking of a 
blessed thing; or of some little clerk 
who cannot have a vacation, given the 
pleasure of a week’s change of room and 
fare, with the diversion of a new route 
to her work; or of a country parson in- 
vited to the city for a fortnight to “fresh- 
en up” by hearing the great preachers 
and studying new methods. 

It would be well if young people who 
are just establishing a home would con- 
sider seriously what kind it shall be. If 
it be their good fortune to be of one 
mind in longing to exercise hospitality 
of the highest type, let them study the 
homes that most closely approach their 
ideal, if haply they may catch the secret. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
















































Panama, Central America and Mexico 
BY JOHN BARRETT 





[This is the fifth of our series of six articles on Latin America by the distinguished 
and energetic Director of the International Bureau of American Republics. The first was de- 
voted to Brazil, the second to Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay, the third to Chile, Bolivia 
and Peru and the fourth to Ecuador, Colombia and Venezuela. Next month’s article will 
.deal with the West Indies. The purpose of this series is to bring us into closer sympathy 


and association with these republics.—Ep1ror. ] 


ample of material progress can be 

found in that portion of it north of 
the Isthmus, at our very doors, compre- 
hended within the republics of Panama, 
Central America and Mexico. 

Only ten years ago Panama was a 
state of the republic of Colombia. It 
had lived thru the excitement of the 
gold fever of ’49, it had seen the French 
Canal Company come and go, and had 
feared that the promises of the second 
half of the century were to end in noth- 
ing. 

Central America, composed of the 
five republics of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
Honduras, Salvador and Guatemala, had 
to some extent felt the awakening of the 
modern industrial life; Costa Rica had 
already built and opened to traffic the 
railroad connecting its principal Carib- 
bean port, Limon, with the capital, San 
Jose, and had projected the line west- 
ward from that capital to the Pacific. 
The enormous expansion of the fruit 
industry had not been considered, and 
coffee for export, with agriculture and 
manufacturing for local markets, were 
the marks of the industry and thrift of 
the people there. Nicaragua had aban- 
doned her hopes of providing the inter- 
oceanic highway, and altho her splendid 
resources were becoming known, she 
had not recovered sufficient initiative to 
plunge with energy into the new cen- 
tury. Honduras, with abundant mineral 
and agricultural wealth, was also dor- 
mant. Salvador, separated from the 
waves of foreign activity by its isolated 
position altogether on the Pacific Ocean, 
was content to develop in the manner 
characteristic of countries off the beaten 
paths of travel. Guatemala was begin- 
ning to be active; a railway had been 
for some years in successful operation 
between the capital and the west coast, 
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but toward the east the same primitive 
paths of the natives offered the only 
outlet to larger markets and a brisker 
communication with the United States. 
In Mexico only had the step into the 
livelier companionship of the modern 
world been fully taken. 

But before showing in detail the ad- 
vance that has been made here, it will be 
wise to examine these countries in re- 
gard to their geography and physical de- 
tails. Here are seven republics: Pana- 
ma, the youngest; Salvador, the small- 
est; Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, 
Guatemala, and Mexico, the largest 
among the great division of Latin 
America in the northern continent. 
They have much in common, but they 
also have differences which give to each 
its own individuality. 

Panama is by no means so small as is 
supposed, nor is the Canal by any means 
all.that is implied in the possibilities of 
that country. In area the republic meas- 
ures 33,800 square miles, about the same 
size as the State of Maine. It possesses 
a surprising diversity of climate and 
landscape, with a fertility of soil and 
variety of product. At the center, where 
the passage from ocean to ocean is to be 
built, the land is only hilly, but toward 
the east there are mountain ridges and 
plateaus suggestive of the towering 
Andes further south, while toward the 
west the spurs of the Central American 
Cordilleras form a natural dividing line 
between the Pacific and Atlantic drain- 
age slopes. Among the peaks of Darien 
are mines of the precious metals which 
have been worked for centuries; but the 
natural forest and agricultural resources 
of the country are the real riches of the 
republic. Omitting from consideration 
the Canal Zone, which is at present arti- 
ficially congested, the country is sparsely 
inhabited, and much of the land has 
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never been touched or even explored. 
The old settlements around Portobello 
still retain the tradition of their once re- 
nowned activity; the mysterious race of 
the San Blas Indians promises to main- 
tain its isolated independence for years 
to come; the region around David is a 
cherished center of Panamanian nation- 
ality, but the remainder of the republic 
is virgin soil, open to and welcoming 
colonization from the rest of the world. 
It should be added that the land laws of 


at the same time. The more thickl: 
settled and cultivated regions of the re 
public are in the elevated portions, an: 
since the earliest days this favored coun 
try has been occupied by thrifty, indus 
trious and productive people, worthy o: 
high regard and consideration. It is a 
warrantable boast of Costa Rica that 
they have more schoolhouses than sol- 
diers. Coffee has been the natural staple 
of the soil, but of late years fruits, espe- 
cially bananas, have proven a remark- 

















DE IRAZU VOLCANO, COSTA RICA. 








This volcano appears to be extinct. It has an altitude of 10,600 feet and from its summit alone of all thru- 
out the Americas, can both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans be seen. At the foot of Irazu is the 


important city of Carlbozo, the late capital of the Republic, and now the seat of the newly established 
Central American Court of Justice. 


Panama are modern, impartially devised 
and well administered. 

West from Panama lies Costa Rica. 
Its area is 23,000 square miles, equal to 
West Virginia. Here the mountains rise 
higher above the sea, and the climate 
is therefore tempered by altitude into a 
perpetual spring. Costa Rica has one 
unique distinction in all Central Amer- 
ica; from the apex of Irazu it is possi- 
ble, on a clear day, to see both oceans 


able source of wealth and revenue to the 
republic. 

Nicaragua is north of Costa Rica. Its 
one natural advantage, the relatively 
easy highway, by way of the river and 
interior lake, from Atlantic to Pacific, 
has perhaps been an actual obstacle to 
immediate progress, because the hope 
based upon its development was great, 
and the disappointment in the decision 
in favor of Panama was correspondingly 
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keen. Nevertheless, Nicaragua has not 
stood still. The area of the republic is 
49,200 square miles, the. size of New 
1.ork, but the population is only ten to 
the square mile, showing how much land 
is in need of labor of some kind t6 show 
what its productive capacity redlly is. 
in this republic the mountains begin to 
ipproach closer to the western side. of 
the continent, leaving on the Atlantic 
side a wider stretch of land, with a more 
gradual ascent to the higher and there- 
tore more thickly populated areas. In 
consequence, progress has been confined 
chiefly to the region of the great Nica- 
raguan Lake, the approach to which has 
been difficult and tedious from the ports 
on the Caribbean Sea, but easy and more 
pleasantly accomplished from the better 
ports on the Pacific Ocean. The result 
has been to retard the natural inter- 
course with the neighboring regions on 
the Gulf of Mexico, and to restrict their 
communication principally by way of 
the Pacific either across the Isthmus of 
Panama or by the extraordinarily long 
voyage around the Horn to Europe. 
The civilization of Nicaragua is to be 
found, therefore, within relatively a few 
miles of the Pacific, where are the larger 
cities—Leon, Managua and Granada. 

Honduras, the next republic north of 
Nicaragua, extends also from ocean to 
ocean. Its area is 46,250 square miles, 
about that of Mississippi. The same 
rule applies here that between the east- 
ern coast and the higher mountain levels 
is an immense region of forest and pla- 
teau, hitherto almost untraveled, and 
that only on the western slope, toward 
the Pacific, has civilization made de- 
cided progress. The rich gold deposits 
of the-country, the vast forests of ma- 
hogany and other precious woods, the 
well watered tracts suitable for rubber 
and cacao, are open for exploitation, and 
the markets of the world will soon be 
demanding the products of such fertile 
regions as these. 

Salvador, lying altogether between 
the mountains and the ocean, is the only 
Central American republic with none of 
its territory touching the Atlantic. Its 
area, the smallest of Latin America, is 
7,225 square miles, about the size of 
Massachusetts, yet as a political entity 
it is the most thickly populated of all the 


western hemisphere, having a density of 
139 to the square mile. ‘The people are 
energetic and ambitious, and their con- 
suming power is commendably great. 

Guatemala is north of Salvador, and 
borders ‘on Mexico. Its area is 48, 290 
square miles, comparable to Louisiana. 
Like Honduras and Nicaragua, it has a 
long eastern slope from the mountains 
toward the Caribbean, but there is this 
advantage, that the indentation of the 
Gulf of Honduras makes the overland 
distance to the more thickly settled 
region of the republic noticeably less, 
and therefore it has been possible to 
overcome more quickly the obstacles of 
Nature, and thus to establish rapid and 
regular communication between the tem- 
perate regions and the ports of the 
United States and Europe. In the cen- 
tral and northern portions of Guatemala 
are the wonderful ruins left by the pre- 
Colombian Indians, and their influences 
are today evident in certain phases of 
the present civilization. The modern 
development of industrial life has been 
more substantial near the Pacific, and 
here are the large cities, like Guatemala 
City, Quetzltenango and Coban. In this 
locality, so favored by Nature with a de- 
licious climate and fertile soil, are the 
famous coffee plantations which have 
brought so much wealth to the country. 
But the natural riches are by no means 
confined to this neighborhood, and the 
progressive reclamation of the entire 
eastern section of the country is a mar- 
velous record of man’s energy to one 
who understands and appreciates the 
events of the last few years. 

Mexico, north of Guatemala, is our 
direct neighbor across the Rio Grande. 
Its area is 767,060 square miles, making 
the country as large as all the region in 
the United States east of the Mississippi 
less New England. It is third in size of 
the republics of Latin America. Little 
need be said here of the magnificent 
progress made by Mexico even within 
the last decade. Every year more Amer- 
icans travel thither, and therefore an en- 
couraging appreciation of the republic’s 
beauty and activity is rapidly becoming 
better recognized. It may be explained, 
however, that the interior of the country 
is a lofty plateau between the peaks of 
the mountain chain continuous with the 
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Rocky Mountains in the United States. 
On this table land civilization and in- 
dustry have made most noticeable ad- 
vances; Nature has been bountiful with 
gold, silver, copper and other minerals, 
but climate and soil have combined to 
make Mexico one of the great producers 
of staples, like coffee, corn, beans, cot- 
ton and cattle. In this region almost all 
of the crops of the temperate zone are 
grown, while near the coast can be 
found the more essential products of the 
tropics, like the sisal fiber, fruits, rub- 
ber, cacao and mahogany. The splendid 
cities of Mexico date from Spanish 
times, but they all have been modernized 
and many equally fine ones have been 
added within the last few years, since 
the republic decided to extend its for- 
eign commerce, and to exchange what it 
produced for what its people as con- 
sumers needed at home to equip them 
for the industrial life of the century. 

In fact, the explanation of the unmis- 
takable advance taking place in all the 
republics north of the Isthmus since the 
beginning of the century is their deter- 
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mination to develop their own natural 
resources and to sell them abroad for 
those material blessings which would 
aid their people in their desire for physi- 
cal, moral and educational improvement. 
How well this is being accomplished can 
be seen by continuing the comparison 
begun in the opening paragraph of this 
article. 

At the beginning of this century, ten 
years ago, it was impossible to reach 
any of the Gulf or Caribbean ports by 
regular, first-class steamers from ports 
in the United States. The Panama Rail- 
road had a good service from New 
York, and freight vessels touched at 
Vera Cruz from New Orleans and New 
York, but travel in this way was neither 
comfortable nor expeditious. On the 
Pacific side conditions were somewhat 
better, for the route of travel established 
during the excitement of the gold days 
of California is still maintained regu- 
larly. Today conditions are remarkably 
different; from New York, New Or- 
leans and other United States ports it is 
now possible to take comfortable, first- 
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class passenger steamers, with arrivals 
and departures adjusted to systematic 
schedules, for practically all the Atlantic 
ports of Panama, Central America and 
Mexico, while over these steamship lines 
passenger travel and freight traffic is as 
great in one week as they were in one 
month when only tramp vessels were 
available. The distance from New Or- 
leans to Port Limon, in Costa Rica, is 
only 1,287 miles, once a tedious seven 
days’ travel, while now the same trip is 
made in five days. To Puerto Barrios it 
is only 950 miles, a trip of but four days. 
To Vera Cruz, 790 miles, only three or 
four days. All these countries are thus 
brought remarkably nearer by the sea 
voyage, but other means of travel and 
transportation have contributed to make 
more accessible and therefore more 
neighborly these republics in the North 
American Continent. Railroad con- 
struction has made wonderful advances 
within these past ten years. Mexico has 


built and completed a splendid transcon- 
tinental line from Puerto Mexico, on the 
Gulf, to Salina Cruz, on the Pacific, a 
distance of only 190 miles, thereby 
shortening to a considerable degree the 
distance between New York and the 
Hawaiian Islands or Australasia. In 
addition to numerous other lines in the 
interior, the republic has completed also 
another transcontinental connection be- 
tween Vera Cruz and Manzanillo, thru 
the ancient city of Colima. Guatemala, 
meanwhile, has accomplished the fine 
engineering feat of uniting the Atlantic 
with the Pacific by the railway from the 
capital, Guatemala City, to Puerto Bar- 
rios. In both Honduras and Nicaragua 
concessions. have recently been granted 
for railways from the eastern coast to 
the capitals. Costa Rica has practically 
completed its own interoceanic railway, 
which will thus afford another easy pas- 
sage between the two oceans. Thus 
there are, south of the Rio Grande, be- 

















THE CART ROAD. 
From Tegucigalpa to Camaguela, Honduras. 
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sides the long-established Panama Rail- 
road, four lines of rails connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific, all completed with- 
in the first ten years of this century. 
They offer highways between the East 
and the West, and make the journey 
noticeably shorter to many sections of 
Central America and Mexico. During 
the same time, the regular steamship 
service has increased to ten lines to and 
from ports in the United States, and 
well-known European companies have 
arranged for closer communication with 
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bors are, as it were, today only a step 
across the border. The telegraph has 
been noticeably well extended, and there 
is hardly a spot with a permanent settle- 
ment in these seven republics which can- 
not be reached by speedy, accurate and 
dependable telegraph messages. Even 
the wireless has been called into service, 
and at least six commercial, with several 
Government stations are now regularly 
established between Panama and Yuca- 
tan; these connect with stations in Ja- 
maica and at Cape San Antonio, at the 
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the active trade centers on the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. On the 
Pacific, closer connection is increasing 
with the Orient, and even as this is writ- 
ten comes an announcement of a new 
steamer service just inaugurated along 
the entire west coast, from Seattle to 
Panama. The Pan-American Railway, 
too, once the dream of the past, is so 
nearly an accomplishment that today the 
traveler can go on dry land almost to the 
capital of Guatemala, and practical plans 
are on foot to pierce Salvador to Costa 
Rica. Other ties have been proportion- 
ately strengthened, so that these neigh- 


extreme western point of Cuba, so that 
messages can thus be sent from the 
Isthmus to every republic in the conti- 
nent. 

There remain to mention only the 
cities, many of which will appear aston- 
ishingly fresh and modern to those’ who 
for the first time visit them. San Jose. 
in Costa Rica; Tegucigalpa, in Hondu- 
ras; Leon and Managua, in Nicaragua: 
San Salvador, in Salvador, and Guate- 
mala City, in Guatemala, are all attrac- 
tive, progressive and ambitious; they 
have electric lights, good car service, 
fine public buildings, many elegant pri- 
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vate residences, and a society in which 
aly one ought to find congenial sur- 
roundings. In all, the educational facil- 
ilies are improving constantly, while 
each Government maintains in its capital 
institutions of higher learning, where 
excellent training in the professions is 
offered. Mexico is omitted from this 
list, because its cities are well known in 
the United States, and a mere enumera- 
tion of them would consume too much 
space. 

The climate thruout the greater ex- 
tent of these republics is, contrary to the 
usual tradition, healthful and even in- 
vigorating. Along the coast, to be sure, 
from Tampico or Vera Cruz, thru the 
Mosquito Territory to Limon and be- 
yond, it is hot, moist and unvarying, but 
even here the terrors of the tropics are 
dissolved by the magical triumphs of 
twentieth century science. By taking 
proper precautions against infection, life 
is relatively as safe as it is in the rigors 
of a Northern winter, and the easy ac- 
cess above referred to robs the tropics 
of all its early terrors. On the moun- 
tains or the plateaus, on the other hand, 
protection is needed quite as much 
against the cold as against the heat, for 
the altitude of the more thickly popu- 
lated areas is seldom less than 2,500 
feet, and this implies a climate about 
equal to that of the southern portion of 
the United States. 

Attention should be called to the en- 
couraging growth of the foreign com- 
merce during the last decade, for which 
exact figures are available. Central 
America has increased its total com- 
merce from $42,000,000 in 1897 to 
$58,000,000 in 1907, and that of Mexico 
has gone forward in even a greater de- 
eree. This commerce with the United 
States is still more encouraging, the pro- 
portion of increase being relatively 
greater. To this end the better facilities 
of intercourse mentioned contribute no- 
ticeably, but whether they be cause or 
effect need not excite discussion, be- 
cause in every sense they point undeni- 
ably to the larger opportunity the United 
States now enjoys in this portion of 
Latin America. 

Opportunity does not mean reckless 
ibandonment of position or occupation 
it home for the sake of indefinite for- 
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tune hunting abroad. Those who seek 
work alone, or who have not the means 
for careful and deliberate study of in- 
dustrial conditions abroad, must not im- 
agine that Mexico, or Central America, 
or Panama are calling them to affluence 
without the possibility of misadventure. 
These republics have no need of fortune 
hunters. They do need, however, both 
labor and capital to help them exploit 
their wonderful natural resources. Labor 
can be supplied to some extent by the 
native class already actively employed, 
and for many generations past, on the 
soil. That there are not enough of them 
is but repeating the lessons learned by 
the United States in building the Canal, 
but only by the gradual introduction of 
workers of some kin to them, or by so 
nourishing them in body and mind that 
they become sturdier and more able to 
assume the greater demands of modern 
industrial life, can the necessary toil be 
accomplished. Let it be taken for 
granted, therefore, that the Anglo- 
Saxon cannot enter the ranks as a day 
or field laborer in competition with the 
native. 

It is different, on the other hand, 
when there comes up for consideration 
the opportunity for those above the 
laboring class. Yet this, too, must be 
applied only to those who have a firm 
desire to settle, to make a home, and to 
incorporate themselves with the people, 
the same as Germans become part of the 
civilization to which they migrate. There 
is no necessity to change one’s nation- 
ality, but to adapt one’s self to a new 
home, is the keynote to success. The 
first question to be asked will be about 
the land. There is plenty of good land, 
from the Rio Grande to the Canal Zone, 
available for the most profitable farm- 
ing, in a beautiful country, with a cli- 
mate that should have no terrors for the 
healthy and even some solaces for the 
weak. This land is nowadays within 
comparatively easy reach of every coun- 
try under the sun, and, what is equally 
of moment, the produce from it can be 
sent with no extravagant cost to the 
consuming markets of the world. But 
just as there would be no excuse for the 
purchase of land in the United States 
without carefully inspecting it and all 
the conditions surrounding it, so the 
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intending settler in Mexico, Central 
America or Panama must use the same 
judgment in buying land there. 

In the positions which can be filled 
only by skilled and trained individuals 
the same proposition will apply. Rail- 
way operators, mechanics, clerks, ste- 
nographers, teachers in specialties and 
professional graduates are wanted and 
welcomed, but only those who are in- 
vited to come, or who have secured em- 
ployment under proper conditions be- 
forehand, or who have made a trip of 
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Finally, in a more material and yet « 
very commendable sense, opportunity i 
offered to the merchant who will senc 
his advance agents into Mexico and 
Central America to extend his trade. 
United States business men do not real- 
ize what splendid markets these, newer 
consuming peoples afford; they must be 
investigated carefully, but the reward is 
sure if the same energy is applied there 
as characterizes their invasion of the 
growing markets of the West and 
South. The same is true of the larger 
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personal investigation, are capable of a 
successful career. Work is as arduous 
in Latin America as elsewhere. In the 
line of intellectual study and investiga- 
tion opportunity is unlimited. Ethnic 
and philologic problems are awaiting 
solution; questions of race, climate, 
soils, food supply, of social require- 
ments, the fauna and flora of tropic and 
sub-tropic regions, and the innumerable 
problems of scientific and intellectual 
life can be studied with most abundant 
material, right here in Latin America. 


activities in which the capitalist and 
financier are interested. There are rail- 
roads to be built, construction work of 
all kinds to be done, modern improve- 
ments of all kinds to be introduced. 
The potentialities for the investment of 
capital are almost unlimited. Young 
men of wealth, ambition and energy 
should think of these things, rid them- 
selves of the idea of remoteness, and de- 
termine to be active participants in the 
great progress so characteristic of the 
modern world. 


Wasuincton, D. C, 








Church Federation for Industrial 
Neighborhoods 


BY ALBERT J. KENNEDY 


[Our readers will remember a former article of Mr. Kennedy’s published in our issue 
of April 9,:- 1908, entitled “Religious Overlapping.” The author is a resident of South End 


House, Boston’s leading settlement.—Epiror. | 


waste and inefficiency of denomi- 
national overlapping show with 
more startling distinctness than in the 
industrial neighborhoods* of our great 
cities. The two neighborhood situations 
described below are typical and could be 
multiplied many times over. 
The first quarter was at one time a 


. | ‘HERE are no districts wherein the 


‘well-to-do residential portion of the city. 


The movement of industry swept away 
its householders, and their dwellings 
were converted into tenements. Altho 
the population is now largely Catholic, 
the half dozen Protestant churches con- 
tinue to hold services. No one of them 
is ever more than a quarter utilized; all 
are largely supported from without the 
district; each refuses any co-operation 
with the others. The buildings. have 
taken on the run down and discouraged 
aspect of the neighborhood, and in sev- 
eral instances the interior roof and walls 
have become water stained and musty. 
The services lack color, inspiration, joy- 
ousness. The clergy are receiving ‘sala- 
ries too low for efficiency; and while 
evangelically enthusiastic, lack that train- 
ing in general social endeavor which 
would make their services valuable in 
forcing up the social and civic life of the 
neighborhood, 

The second neighborhood is a great 
tenement district thrown together by 
speculative builders within the last fif- 
teen years. There are enough Protest- 
ants within a half mile radius to form a 
strong church. But they are of differ- 
ing denominations, and the neighborhood 
goes unserved except for the Salvation 
Army. 


*By Industrial Neighborhoods are meant those por- 
tions of the city inhabited by families of laborers, 
mechanics and low grade clerks, whose average in- 
come is between $9 and $15 a week. Persons within 
that wage scale make up the major portion of the 
modern city. 








Three things are necessary to bring 
about an improvement over such condi- 
tions, viz.: An awakening to the reality 
of the Church’s spiritual mission; a 
broadening of the ecclesiastical concept 
of brotherhood; some form of Church 
unity, based on the only vital principle of 
unity: the need of the district to be 
served. 

The social mission of the Church is to 
interpret men to themselves as_ indi- 
viduals, neighbors, citizens and worship- 
pers, which mission demands that it 
enter into the entire spiritual problem of 
those it would serve. This service is 
especially needed whenever new knowl- 
edge makes necessary new interpreta- 
tions of life and duty, or unusual condi- 
tions impose extraordinary difficulties to 
righteous living. When the Church 
demonstrates a hitherto neglected factor 
in disease, it ought to provide for the 
extensive dissemination of such knowl- 
edge. If it finds itself better able to 
cope with the spiritual difficulties of a 
social disease like tuberculosis thru a 
social method, it does well to form a 
class for that purpose. When a church 
would serve a constituency living under 
unusual or abnormal conditions, it must 
adapt its ministry to their needs. In do- 
ing this it may have to reassume types 
of spiritual activity which the great body 
of the Church has long since passed over 
to secular agencies; or, if necessary, 
originate altogether new forms of pri- 
mary spiritual expression. 

It is at this point that the claim of the 
industrial neighborhood comes before 
the Church. Such a district furnishes 
spiritual backgrounds which the Church 
cannot neglect. It must be interested in 
the economic conditions of men to the 
point of offering them an opportunity to 
find their souls. Men who need the pri- 
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mary necessities of life are bound to fail 
in that growth of mind and emotion 
which is the foundation of spiritual ex- 
perience, and such failure imperils the 
possession of truth, goodness and God; 
which is salvation. 

There is a spiritual factor in questions 
of hours of labor and rates of pay; of 
housing and sanitary conditions ; of back- 
yards and play spaces. Directly spiritual 
both in cause and result are the manners 
and customs of the neighborhood, the 
character of the street scenes, the agen- 
cies of amusement, the placing of saloons 
and brothels, types of secular and reli- 
gious education, the -possibilities of 
friendship. These attributes of neigh- 
borhood life daily make or mar souls. 

Therefore the Church must be ready 
to assist the development of normal spir- 
itual life by fostering the appreciation of 
work and government and beauty, and 
by enlarging the range and intensity of 
the best personal relationships.*¥ The 
settlement has demonstrated the connec- 
tion between sociability and religion, in- 
telligence and religion, opportunity and 
religion, and shown that the Golden Rule 
is better able to be lived up to by an en- 
lightened than an unenlightened com- 
munity. The Church should provide, 
when conditions demand it, those pre- 
requisites of spirituality wherein men be- 
come living souls. It must vitalize its 
neighborhood by dealing in ideas pro- 
mulgating truths, establishing sympa- 
thies, helping the discouraged, convinc- 
ing each man practically of his true spir- 
ituality and oneness with the best. 

Such a scheme of things in reality in- 
volves an entire readjustment of view. 
Said a Catholic priest: “The tendency 
today is away from religion. People are 
careless of the future—they no longer 
hold their thoughts on the life to come. 
The effort is to make this life so pleasant 
no one will wish to leave it,” which is 
just exactly what ought to happen. For 
some hundred years the Church has tried 
to make the world better by coricentrat- 
ing man’s thoughts on the future. So 
far as the poor are concerned, the result 





*A child taking part in a settlement play could not 
be prevailed upon to sit with a young man whom the 
action represented as her father. The parent was 
a brutal man and the child’s conception of fathers 
was persons from whom one escaped as much as pos- 
sible. ‘There would be small chance of teaching that 
child about the fatherhood of God 
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is the most colossal failure in the history 
of mankind. The Church turned aside 
from her task of improving men and 
things to waste er energy on doctrinal 
propaganda. Hoping that the accept- 
ance of a shade of belief would change 
the face of society, it limited even its 
philanthropy to the perpetuation of par- 
ticular dogma. It is now time that it 
consider the total problem of souls in 
its care, and give them spiritual food that 
shall nourish and develop real lifé. 

But there is a further duty than that 
of looking after an immediate constitu- 
ency. The Church is still narrow in 
what it regards as spiritual advance, A 
graduate of the American College in 
‘Lurkey gives a great deal of the credit 
for the Young Turkish movement to that 
institution. While it has failed as an 
instrument of propaganda, it has edu- 
cated Mohammedan young men in West- 
ern Christian ideals, and the East is so 
far affected. That is Christianity mak- 
ing good. There is need of such mission 
work here in America. The Church is 
old enough to be sure of itself; it ought 
to be generous enough to be careless of 
labels. If its dogma means not only 
dogma, but a way of life, it should be 
willing to secure that end in any honor- 
able way. If it is a rock of offense (as 
it always is) to Jewish and Catholic com- 
munities, why insist upon tagging a spir- 
itual work with titles that offend? If 
our brother is not of our household of 
faith, we can regard his preferences and 
be generous enough to bring forth of 
our spiritual treasures such as will lay 
the basis for his adequate spiritual 
growth. In time he will respond and 
there will blossom on the root of his faith 
the Christian virtues that the Church has, 
And in that Christianity has come into 
its own and conquers. The agency for 
the Church’s work in the foreign indus- 
trial quarters is the settlement, which is 
an instrument of her own devising and 
which she fails to use, to her own dis- 
credit and despite. 

Beyond the extension of the content of 
the term spirituality, and its broadening 
to cover the relations of Christians to 
men of all nations and creeds, the indus- 
trial neighborhood needs above every- 
thing else some form of church respon- 
sibility. So far, most schemes of church 
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federation have considered country con- 
ditions, but the principle of responsibility 
for limited neighborhoods applies with 
even greater force to the city. The 
neighborhood is the prime, self-sufficient 
social unit. It is the universe of the chil- 
dren; within it they live and grow and 
have their being. Home, school, play, 
companionship and adventure exist with- 
in its narrow borders. Women naturally 
tend to live within bounds. They do a 
large share of their shopping in its small 
stores, and find their friends largely up 
and down its streets. Neighbors come 
to know each others’ comings and go- 
ings, wants and troubles, difficulties and 
faiths. Here in this prime social unit is 
the opportunity of the Church. A clergy- 
man, if he is a man, can enter into and 
comprehend its life. He can in time 
know its streets, its housing, its sanitary 
needs, its people, races, tendencies, hab- 
its. He can know its schools and teach- 
ers, its opportunities for social relation- 
ships, for amusements, for vocation. He 
can understand the work of the men, 
their politics, their thinking and their 
ideals. He can sum the life of that dis- 
trict ; he can impart fresh impulse into it, 
and stimulate its native resources. 

But in order to secure this kind of 
service the man must be responsible for 
the neighborhood. He must have a 
recognized right and place within its 
borders in order that he be keenly alive 
to its spiritual welfare. He must get its 
pulse and become responsive to its ever- 
varying moods. Tis people, old and 
young, must become bone of his bone 
and flesh of his flesh. And he will lay at 
their service all his knowledge of human 
life, together with the resources of the 
Church and the community behind him. 
The new knowledge which others obtain 
from specialists he will distribute by 
word of mouth. For his neighborhood 
he can command service that no indi- 
vidual can obtain, and the Church would 
be the center and font of spiritual inspi- 
ration. 

For religion, like all other commod- 
ities, needs to be properly distributed. 
One of the results of playground expe- 
rience has been to demonstrate the need 
of small areas easily accessible to each 
city neighborhood. The big grounds are 





generally too far away to be within 
reach. A_ recognized neighborhood 
church would allow opportunity for the 
accessibility that is the very heart of in- 
tensive work of any kind. Its rooms for 
social and cultural opportunity would 
make it possible for the wage earner to 
find recreation at once suitable to his 
needs and close at hand. 

Let us apply our criteria of enlarged 
spiritual work and neighborhood respon- 
sibility and see what would result. 

It would force the denominations to 
some adequate statemanship. Each 
church would be assigned a definite 
place and would set about supplying 
community needs. It could be well 
enough organized and sufficiently sure 
of tenure to be frankly opportunistic. 

Further, this kind of intensive work 
would tend to eliminate the denomina- 
tional expert and to bring forth the 
humanized minister. It would call forth 
the man of vision and accomplishment, 
and give him his opportunity for definite, 
real, telling work. 

Such federation would remove the 
present strain of interdenominational 
competition. There are churches in in- 
dustrial quarters where the clergyman is 
first of all a financier who is afraid of 
any form of church unity or civic action 
that might make his task harder. “I am 
driven to the last notch to make this 
church go, and I won’t go into anything 
that might even remotely affect its audi- 
ences,’ was the reply to a request for 
co-operation in a civic cause. The church 
competition in certain districts, and the 
materialistic schemes used to attract cer- 
tain classes of membership are notorious. 

Federation would mean increased effi- 
ciency on a lower per capita basis. The 
cost of membership in our industrial 
churches is too high. Few such churches 
can live from their membership fees; 
most of them are heavily subsidized by 
mission societies or individuals. A 
church of fair size ought to be able to 
pay its own costs of maintenance. There 
are Catholic churches which run their 
plant, together with an expensive educa- 
tional system, on an adult per capita 
weekly contribution of to cents. Ade- 
quate enlargement of membership would 
permit the beautifying of the building, 
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the enrichment of the service, the em- 
ployment of a good speaker, the stimu- 
lating effect of good-sized congregations 
vitally interested in their place and prob- 
lems. 

A recognized neighborhood church 
would do away with a great deal of 
church delinquency. Under the present 
system one great excuse for not attend- 
ing service is the absence of the sect in 
the neighborhood. Consequently the 
family gives up church connections. The 
interdenominational church would offer 
services close at hand and at hours to 
suit the community. There would be no 
excuse for children going elsewhere. 

Not the least advantage of such a plan 
would be the resident clergyman, known 
to every one and always at hand. No 
one knows how much good an accessible 
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clergyman whose residence was a matter 
of common knowledge could do. With- 
out doubt there are many hard-driven 
souls who would turn to such a one for 
comfort and strength. There is nothing 
that is undermining the Church today 
like the lack of constant personal contact 
between clergy and people. The minister 
with a parish scattered over ten miles of 
territory is not likely to know his people 
as he ought, and they both suffer. 

The whole matter: is in the hands of 
the Churches themselves. Most of the 
things suggested in this outline are al- 
ready in operation. The next step is to 
bring the vanguard of Christianity to the 
better appreciation of their faith, that we 
may have the resources and the men to 
set about the fulfillment of the Church’s 
too long neglected task. 


Boston, Mass. 


Leonid Andrejev 


BY IVAN LAVRETSKY 


O predict a brilliant future for every 
T young writer whose star suddenly 
blazes forth in the literary firma- 
ment is an old and worn-out method of 
estimating real merit. The prediction 
generally is not fulfilled. The promising 
young author of yesterday in all proba- 
bility has disappeared today and will 
have been forgotten by tomorrow. Such, 
however, cannot be said of Leonid An- 
drejev, as he has already more than ful- 
filled the brilliant promises which his 
earlier work presaged. Not alone is he 
at present a prophet with honor. in his 
own country, but his literary eminence 
is also fully acknowledged in Germany, 
and his fame is now rapidly spreading 
thruout Continental Europe, England 
and America, where translations of his 
works are being published, and where he 
is known and appreciated by the reading 
public which likes to keep well abreast 
of the time. 
Leonid Andrejev was born in Orel, 
Russia, in 1871. His career as an author, 


however, only began about ten years ago. 
At that time he was a poor and strug- 
gling young lawyer in Moscow. In 
order to eke out a sufficient income to 
keep body and soul together he managed 
to obtain a position on the staff of the 
Moscow Courier, his duties being to re- 
port the daily police court incidents and 
happenings. It seems that nobody paid 
any particular attention to the young 
man, and indeed, his fellow-workers on 
the staff, even if they were so much as 
aware of his existence, never deigned to 
speak to him. One day, however, the 
Courier published a short story of his, 
entitled “Bolschoi Schlem,” which he 
had handed in. The day following its 
appearance the editorial department re- 
ceived a telegram from Maxim Gorky, 
who already was a popular literary idol 
in Russia, which read as follows: “Who 
is it who hides himself under the pseudo- 
nym Leonid Andrejev?” They tele- 
graphed back the reply, “Leonid Andre- 
jev.” It is needless to say that from that 
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day forward the young author's col- 
leagues on the staff of the Courier 
deigned to know him. Shortly afterward 
a somewhat similar incident occurred. 
A tale of Andrejev’s was published in a 
Russian journel called Life. The well- 
known poet and mystic, Dimitri Meresch- 
kowsky, rushed excitedly into the edi- 
torial office of Life and wanted to know 
who it was that wrote under the pseudo- 
nym Leonid Andrejev—Tschekov or 
Gorky ? 

It is indeed not difficult to trace the in- 
fluence, not alone of Tschekov and Gorky 
in the earlier works of Andrejev, but also 
of Tolstoy and Dostoievsky. From Tol- 
stoy he seems to have learned how to see 
things and how to convey to the reader 
that which he sees; from Dostoievsky he 
has learned how to penetrate the hidden 
recesses of the human soul and to lay 
bare its secrets, without shame and with- 
out fear ; from Tschekov, brevity and the 
power to depict, in a few bold, crisp 
strokes, the whole drama of human life. 
As for Gorky, to whom he has been com- 
pared more than to any other writer, it 
is now quite generally conceded that An- 
drejev is far more gifted than his famous 
friend and colleague. He has all of 
Gorky’s strength and power of delinea- 
tion without the latter’s bitterness and 
brutality. To be sure, Andrejev’s de- 
lineation of sordidness and wretchedness 
can also at times be terrible in its real- 
ism, yet he is, nevertheless, by nature— 
both in theory and in fact—an artist as 
well as a poet, and his pessimism is al- 
ways tinged with a certin idealism. His 
theme may be human misery and despair, 
but his treatment ever displays the ar- 
tistic touch of a master to whom beauty 
is an objective point as well as truth. 

Andrejev himself thinks he is much 
indebted to Tolstoy—the Tolstoy of yes- 
terday, not of today; to Nietzsche, whose 
works have been his constant companion 
for years—he being indeed the first in 
Russia to translate Nietzsche’s “Thus 
Spake Zarathustra” ; to Edgar Allan Poe, 
and last, but not least, to the Bible. He 
has more than once utilized to good ad- 
vantage biblical incidents and characters, 
especially from the New Testament— 
such, for instance, as Judas in “Judas 
Iscariot and the Others,” which is one of 
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his greatest and most striking works, and 
also in the short story called “Lazarus’ 
(an English translation of which was 
published a year or so ago in Current 
Literature), where the author tells us 
what became of Lazarus after having 
been so miraculously raised from the 
dead. That Andrejev prizes the Bible 
very much and lays great stress on 
its perusal is evidenced by the following 
extract from a letter to a young writer 
who had dedicated a new work to him: 
“I thank you for your kind dedication. 
Unfortunately, as yet | have not had an 
opportunity to read your manuscript 
thru. In glancing over it, however, I 
note that in one place you write about 
the Bible. Yes, that is the best teacher 
of all—the Bible.” 

-Naturally a writer of such originality 
and power as Leonid Andrejev has had 
to suffer much from the demands of con- 
ventionality. More than once in the be- 
ginning of his literary career he received 
the editorial admonition that he should 
learn to write less naively. Luckily he 
never followed this advice, therefore his 
works have ever retained their wonder- 
ful freshness and originality. 

One of Andrejev’s best known works 
belongs to his earlier period. It is a tale 
entitled “The Red Laugh,” and a more 
powerful and realistic picture of the 
horrors of war has never been painted. 
In “The Abyss’’—a tale which created a 
tremendous amount of controversy and 
discussion in Russia—he endeavors to 
show how, under baneful and ugly influ- 
ences, a thing which was merely a feel- 
ing of pure love in the beginning may 
drag one down to the very lowest depths 
of degradation in the end. On the first 
publication of “The Abyss” it called 
forth an open letter of protest from the 
Countess Tolstoy, wife of Russia’s 
Grand Old Man, but, as is generally the 
case in such instances, the Countess’s 
well-meant denunciation only created a 
greater demand for the work and gave 
the author a wider popularity. 

“In the Mist” is another tale of An- 
drejev’s in which the natural instincts 
predominate and lead the hero also into 
an abyss. To be sure, a different motive 
is here involved, but the result is much 
the same. Briefly, it is the striving of a 
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youthful mind, filled with vague misgiv- 
ings and apprehensions to know the mys.- 
tery of sex. The lad falls because of his 
simplicity and inexperience. Thru the 
whole, however, there is a vein of satire 
directed against present-day family and 
social life. 

The manner in which Andrejev treated 
ihese problems was a new departure in 
Russian literature. Hitherto ethical, 
social and political problems had chiefly 
predominated. In “The Governor” and 
“The Seven Who Were Hanged” the 
leit-motif is the haunting fear of death. 
There is a trace 
of Nietzscheism in 
“The Story of 
Sergius Petro- 
vitsch,” while a 
strong fatalism 
envelops “The 
Life of Father 
Vasilli,” another 
of Andrejev’s tales 
which has been 


much read. 
Of Andrejev's 


dramas, of which 
he has written 
several, the best 
known is “To the 
Stars,” which 
breathes an atmos- 
phere of idealism. 
The pessimism of 
the author here 
disappears entire- 
ly, and the lofty 
aims and_strug- 
gles of the chief 
hero lift him far 
above the general- 
ity of mankind. 
His latest and by all odds the most 
curious and striking work is a drama 
called “The Life of Man.” The chief 
hero in this piece in reality is Fate, 
Man being only the plaything. The 
drama opens with a prologue in which a 
vague, shadowy figure shrouded in gray, 
known as “He,” speaks of the Life of 
Man. From the wall of a vast gray and 
ghostly chamber, dimly lighted, silently 
appears One in Gray. He wears a loose, 
shapeless gray gown that only vaguely 
shows the outlines of his massive figure. 
His head is covered with a similar gray 
cowl, which throws a deep shadow over 
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the upper part of his face. The eyes are 
invisible. That which one sees—the 
cheek bones, the nose and the sharply cut 
chin—seem as tho chiseled out of gray 
stone. His lips are pressed firmly to- 
gether. He raises his head slightly, and 
begins to speak in a cold, hard voice, de- 
void of all emotion, like a paid reciter 
with brutal indifference reading from the 
Book of Fate. “Behold and hearken, al! 
ye that cometh here for the sake of mer- 
riment and laughter. Before ye shall 
now be unrolled the scroll of Human 
Life from its dark beginning to its dark 
end. He, who till 
now was not—he 
who was mysteri- 
ously hidden in 
the infinity of 
Time, unthought 
of, unheard of, 
unknown — will 
mysteriously break 
thru the barriers 
of non - existence 
and with a cry an- 
nounce the begin- 
ning of his short 
life. In the dark- 
ness of nonentity 
shall a light blaze 
forth, lit by an un- 
known hand—that 
is the Life of 
Man. Behold the 
flame—that is the 
Life of Man. 

“As soon as he 
is born shall he 
assume the form 
and name of Man 
and become simi- 
lar to all other 
men who live upon the earth. And 
the cruel fate of all other men shall 
be his fate, and his cruel fate shall be 
the fate of all mankind. Constantly 
dragged forward by unrelenting Time 
shall he without resistance follow the 
steps of human life from the bottom to 
the top, from the top to the bottom. 
Limited in his vision, shall he never 
see the next step which his uncertain 
feet must take. Limited in knowledge, 
shall he never know what the com- 
ing day, the coming hour, minute, will 
bring. And in his blind ignorance, tor- 
mented by misgivings, swayed by hopes 
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and fears, shall he obediently travel the 
circle of his predestination. 

“Here is he—a happy youth! Look, 
how brightly the candle burns! The icy 
wind of boundless space makes the flame 
quiver, still it burns brightly and clear. 
But the candle diminishes, devoured by 
the heat. But the candle diminishes. 

“Here is he—a happy husband and 
father! But look, how curiously the 
candle flickers And the wax 
melts, eaten by the fire—and the wax 
melts. 

“Here is he—a graybeard, sick and 
feeble! Already are the steps of his life 
at the end, and a yawning abyss is before 
him. Still the tottering feet carry him 
ever forward. The bluish flame, weak 
and sputtering, quivers and sinks, and 
silently becomes extinguished. 

“Thus shall the man die. Born out of 
darkness, so shall he unto darkness re- 
turn, and disappear without a trace in the 
Infinity of Time, unthought of, unheard 
of, unknown. And I—whom all call 
‘He’—I shall remain the faithful com- 
panion of Man in all the days of his life. 
Unseen by him and his, shall I ever be 
near him, when he wakes and when he 
sleeps, when he prays and when he 
curses. In the hours of joy, when his 


free and daring spirit soars aloft to the 
skies ; in the hours of trouble and sorrow, 
when his soul is darkened by deadly tor- 
ture and the blood in his heart stands 
still; in the hours of victory and defeat, 
in the hours of the great struggle with 
immutable Fate—shall I be with him, 
shall I be with him. 

“And ye, that cometh here for the 
sake of pastime, behold and hearken! 
Like a far-off, ghostly echo, the swiftly 
fleeting Life of Man, with its sorrows 
and its joys, shall now pass before ye.” 

The One in Gray ceases. And silently 
the light is extinguished and darkness 
embraces him and the empty gray 
room. 

There are five pictures, or acts, to this 
play. Picture one indicates the Birth of 
the Man. The speech of the old women 
concerning the sufferings of the mother 
and the father’s anxiety, as well as the 
gossip of the neighbors who come to con- 
gratulate the parents, reminds one some- 
what of Maeterlinck. Picture two, indi- 
cates Love and Poverty. Picture three, 
Riches and Affluence. Picture four, Sor- 
row and Misfortune. And the final pic- 
ture, of course, is that of Death claiming 
its own. 

Bertin, GERMANY. 
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The Counter Influence to Woman 
Suffrage 


BY ALICE HILL CHITTENDEN 


N a recently published magazine arti- 
| cle on the subject of the woman 
suffrage propaganda, this challenge 
was thrown down in an editorial note, 
“If you don’t agree with them (the suf- 
fragists) you ought to think of some 
way of stemming the-rising tide in favor 
of woman suffrage.” : 

Lists of woman suffrage “gains” are 
published from time to time in our daily 
papers, but a careful study of these sta- 
tistics will disclose the fact that during 
the past decade these “gains” have been 
made chiefly in countries where monar- 
chical government prevails, while here 
in our own republic only a few minor 
woman suffrage measures have been en- 
acted during the same period. On the 
other hand, a study of some of the re- 
cent defeats and checks which woman 
suffrage has received in this country will 
not only disprove the theory that the 
tile is rising in its favor, but will con- 
hrm the statement made by so close an 
observer of social conditions as Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, who, after her visit 
here last spring, said: “After half a 
century of agitation, the woman suffrage 
movement in the United States is obvi- 
ously declining, put down by the com- 
mon sense of the women themselves.” 
What are some of the facts upon which 
Mrs. Ward based this statement, which 
is sure to be challenged by those who 
mistake a campaign of English suffra- 
gette methods for an increasing senti- 
ment in favor of granting women the 
elective franchise? 

The vote on this question in the State 
of Oregon a year ago last June, when 
compared with the vote there in previ- 
ous years, furnishes considerable proof 
of the truth of her assertion. Situated 
as it is,in comparatively close proximity 
to the four suffrage States—Wyoming, 


Utah, Colorado and Idaho—the suffra- 


gists have continuously claimed. that 
Oregon would soon “fall in line” and 
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become the fifth star in the suffrage flag. 
Working with untiring energy, they 
have succeeded in bringing this question 
before the voters of that State to vote 
upon three times in the past eight years, 
with the following results: 

In 1900, a constitutional amendment 
in favor of woman suffrage having 
passed the legislature, was submitted to 
the people at the polls. At that time 
28,402 votes were cast against the meas- 
ure and 26,265 in its favor, there being 
an unrecorded vote on this particular 
question of 27,283. The provisions of 
the act of initiative and referendum, 
which Oregon adopted soon after that, 
enabled the suffragists in 1906 to simply 
file a petition with the Secretary of State 
for a constitutional amendment without 
first appealing to the Legislature. In 
full confidence that this easy method of 
bringing the question before the people 
would assure their success, the suffra- 
gists waged a vigorous campaign in 
every county of the State, and sent 
twelve of their best speakers into the 
field. The official count showed that 
47,075 votes were registered against the 
amendment, while 36,902 were recorded 
in favor of it, making a majority of 
10,173, or almost five times as large a 
majority against the question as in the 
previous election of 1900. Ten counties 
went on record as being in favor of 
woman suffrage, while twenty-three op- 
posed it. Disappointed, but not dis- 
heartened, the suffragists started in al- 
most immediately on another campaign, 
and succeeded in bringing this question 
again before the people to vote upon. 
The official returns from the election 
held June 4, 1908, must dispel every 
shadow of doubt from the minds of the 
unprejudiced regarding the sentiment 
which prevails in Oregon on the ques- 
tion of giving the ballot to women, for 
while the amendment this year polled 
36,858 affirmative votes, 58,670 were re- 
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corded against it, a significant majority 
of 21,812, while only four counties in- 
stead of ten were carried by the suffra- 
gists. 

These figures when studied as a whole 
show that over 30,000 more votes were 
cast against granting the franchise to 
women in 1908 than were recorded 
against it in 1900, while in the same 
length of time, and despite their three 
campaigns of unceasing vigor, the suf- 
fragists only succeeded in increasing the 
votes in their favor by a little over 10,- 
ooo. To what counter influence then was 
this steadily increased sentiment against 
women suffrage in Oregon due? 

Wholly to a campaign of education 
along the broadest sociological lines, car- 
ried on quietly and persistently by a small 
number of intelligent, clear-visioned 
women in Oregon, who earnestly be- 
lieve, with many others of their sex thru- 
out the country, that a sovereign state 
recognizes the natural law of the differ- 
entiation of sex activity when it exempts 
its women citizens from certain duties 
which it imposes upon its male citizens, 
and, furthermore, that this law should 


not be abrogated merely because a few 
women desire to add political responsi- 
bilities to their already manifold duties. 

3ut Mrs. Ward did not base her state- 
ment that woman suffrage is obviously 
declining in the United States solely on 
the figures of the three elections in Ore- 


gon. She had an array of other facts to 
prove the truth of her conclusions— 
facts to which the general public should 
give heed when they hear it said, that 
woman suffrage is inevitable and that all 
opposition to it is futile. What are some 
of them? 

In four States, as has already been 
stated, women exercise the full power of 
the elective franchise. The history of 
how suffrage came to be granted to wo- 
men in those States is closely interwoven 
with the development, at one time and 
another, of various populistic doctrines 
in that section of the country. Woman 
suffrage existed in Utah and Wyoming 
in the days when they were still Terri- 
tories. The suffragists are not very 
proud of Utah, and do not like to be re- 
minded that the women voters of that 
State helped to send Mr. Brigham H. 
Roberts, a Mormon with three wives, to 
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the House of Representatives in Wash- 
ington. Every one remembers that Mr. 
Roberts was not allowed to take his seat, 
and it was said at the time that the pro- 
tests against seating him which the Con- 
gressmen received from the non-voting 
women of the other States were largely 
responsible for his exclusion by a vote of 
268 to 50. 

The women of Colorado obtained the 
ballot in 1892 by the small majority of 
5,000 out of a vote of 200,000, while in 
idaho in 1896 the result was so close it 
had to be referred to the Supreme Court 
fpr decision. Since that date, thirteen 
years ago, no State has granted either 
full suffrage or even municipal suffrage 
to women. In fact, the suffragists can 
only point to a few measures of minor 
importance which have been enacted in 
their favor in any of the forty-six States 
during this period. Delaware, for in- 
stance, had school suffrage to tax-paying 
women in 1898, and since then Louisiana 
and New York have granted suffrage 
to women taxpayers under certain con- 
ditions, but in the latter State this only 
applies in towns and villages. A new 
clause in Michigan’s constitution entitles 
women who own.property to vote upon 
questions of appropriations, but the 
proposition to admit women to full suf- 
frage was defeated in the constitutional 
convention. 

If these are the suffrage gains in this 
country since 1896, what are some of 
the defeats which the movement has suf- 
fered during the same length of time? 
In the same year in which Idaho, with 
its small and widely scattered population, 
became a “suffrage State,” the voters of 
California, the great State of the Pacific 
Coast, defeated a constitutional amend- 
ment for women suffrage. In South 
Dakota and Washington a similar meas- 
ure was defeated in 1898. New Hamp- 
shire voted against woman suffrage in 
1903, and we have seen how the question 
has been lost three times at the polls in 
Oregon. Last year the constitutional 
convention of the new State, Oklahoma, 
refused to embody in their constitution 
a provision granting women the ballot. 

In addition to these defeats when this 
question has been taken to the polls, 
there is the long list of legislative defeats 
of woman suffrage measures in the sev- 
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eral States year after year. In 1908 the 
legislatures of eight States either re- 
jected or defeated such bills, and in 1907 
similar bills were defeated in sixteen 
States. 

In twenty-nine States women exercise 
a more or less limited form of school 
suffrage, but the indifference of women 
to this form of voting is evidenced by the 
following figures: At the legislative 
hearing on a municipal suffrage bill in 
the State House at Boston last winter, 
the facts were brought out, that whereas 
700,000 women in Massachusetts were 
qualified to vote for school committees, 
the number actually voting thruout the 
State fell from 18,483 in 1906 to 13,619 
in 1907. In 189 towns in Massachusetts 
in 1907, where 3,068 women were regis- 
tered as voters, not one woman voted. 
The Bridgeport (Connecticut) Farmer 
of November 5, 1908, said: ~ 

“Despite the prominence of the woman suf- 
frage movement in New York, there was not 
a single womari who cared to exercise her 
rights during the last election to vote on the 


school question in this city. The town clerk 
provided the necessary ballot boxes and bal- 


lots in each district, and after the city had 
gone to this great expense, not a single mem- 
ber of the fair sex came out to vote.” 

In Cleveland, Ohio, 6,681 women qual- 
ified to vote for school officers in 1904, 


while three years later, in 1907, only 
3,179 registered, showing a decrease of 
2,502. A leading paper of that city com- 
ments on “the surprising lack of interest 
shown by women in the school board 
election.” These facts in regard to school 
suffrage are now so widely known, that 
within three years five States have re- 
fused to grant this form of suffrage to 
women, and in two States, Ohio and 
Connecticut, the question of repealing 
this law has been seriously considered. 

Kansas holds a unique position on this 
question. In 1887 municipal suffrage 
was granted to the women of that State, 
but since that time every effort to extend 
the full franchise to them has failed. 
Even when it was submitted to the peo- 
ple at the polls to vote upon, a majority 
of 34,827 was recorded against it. It is 
our municipal government which is to- 
day almost a national disgrace, and the 
advocates of woman suffrage are prone 
to argue that a ballot in woman’s hands 
would purify politics. After twenty-one 
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years of municipal suffrage in Kansas, 
have women voters there wrought any 
great changes in the government of its 
cities? If so, the knowledge of it has 
not reached the outside world. 

These statistics do not furnish much 
evidence of a rising tide in favor of wo- 
man suffrage in the United States, but, 
on the contrary, show that the movement 
has received a severe check, and that this 
check, as Mrs. Ward truly says, has 
come from the women themselves. 

During the past sixty years a swift 
current of varied forces has-swept wo- 
man away from the quiet moorings of 
home and turned her adrift on the tur- 
bulent sea of economic independence. 
During this period colleges and universi- 
ties have likewise opened their doors to 
her, and today there is scarcely a recog- 
nized profession or trade which does not 
number women in its ranks. A study 
of the statute books of any State shows 
how many laws have been enacted in wo- 
man’s favor, until now she has many legal 
privileges to which no man may lay 
claim. All these movements have de- 
veloped without any serious opposition, 
because thoughtful men and women have 
recognized that they were largely due to 
natural causes. But the fact that within 
recent years the agitation in favor of 
woman suffrage has met with organized 
opposition at once differentiates it and 
sets it apart from all the other so-called 
woman’s movements. 

There is undeniable magic in the word 
progress, and the phrase, “When you op- 
pose the extension of suffrage to women 
you retard woman’s progress,” appeals to 
many as an argument in its favor. But 
progress to be genuine must accord with 
natural laws, and the demand that wo- 
man shall now assume the burden of po- 
litical responsibility is at distinct vari- 
ance with two natural laws. First, the 
essential and intended difference in sex 
activity, and, secondly, the great law of 
evolution which teaches that the develop- 
ment of the race has been a continuous 
growth in specialization. A recent writer 
has said: 

“Either sex is an appalling blunder or else 
it must have been intended that each sex 
should have its own work to do, not’ merely 


in the physical economy of the race, but also 
in the social and intellectual world.” 
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There is no economy in having two 
people do the same work, This leads to 
diffusion, or a tendency to weaken the 
forces, while concentrated effort or spe- 
cialization strengthens the natural pow- 
ers. 

The open opposition to woman suf- 
frage in the country started in the early 
nineties, or shortly after the ballot had 
been given to the women of Colorado. A 
few thoughtful women in New York, 
Massachusetts and Illinois began to con- 
sider the woman suffrage question seri- 
ously and to study some of the sociologi- 
cal principles which it involved. Of 
what benefit will the ballot be to women 
themselves, and what possible advantage 
will accrue to the State by doubling its 
voting population? These were two of 
the questions asked, and in 1894, when 
the constitutional convention met in New 
York State, an answer to these questions 
was formulated and placed at the head of 
the protest against woman suffrage 
which was sent to the constitutional con- 
vention by a committee of Brooklyn wo- 
men: 

“The women who bring this matter to your 
attention have, from a_ studious contempla- 
tion of governmental principles involved, come 
to a firm conviction that woman suffrage 
would be against the best interests of the State, 
its women and the home.” 

This is the platform upon which the 
anti-suffragist in the United States 
stands today, and in opposing the exten- 
sion of the suffrage to her sex she is 
animated by the highest motives of 
patriotism. The personal element is en- 
tirely eliminated from her view of the 
question. She does not oppose giving 
the ballot to women, because, as is so 
often asserted, she herself does not wish 
to vote, but because she sincerely be- 
lieves that in the ideal State the duties of 
man and woman should not be similar, 
but rather correlated. As these funda- 
mental sociological principles which un- 
derlie the woman suffrage question are 
becoming more widely recognized, the 
old time semi-chivalrous argument, “If 
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the women want to vote, we will let 
them,” is less often heard, and the suf- 
fragists are having a harder time con- 
vincing the general public that they are 
suffering from disabilities and wrongs 
which the ballot would right. 

Even their oft repeated claim that a 
working woman’s pay would advance if 
she had the ballot cannot be substantiated 
by facts. The ballot never raised men’s 
wages, and it is nothing less than a de- 
lusion to suppose or expect that it would 
have the least effect on the wages of the 
working girl. The law of supply and 
demand will be the controlling factor in 
the regulation of wages of the working 
woman as long as there are more appli- 
cants for the positions in factories and 
commercial houses than there are avail- 
able places. Furthermore, the temporary 
character of woman’s work tends to keep 
her wages down. The girl enters a fac- 
tory or business house with the idea, in 
nine cases out of ten, that she will stay 
there a few years until she is married. 
Her work is therefore largely unskilled, 
and as such cannot command high 
wages. No one can close his eyes to 
the fact that the road traveled by the wo- 
man who has been forced into a position 
of economic independence is hard and 
difficult, but it is a false notion to sup- 
pose that the ballot will be the panacea to 
bring about the much needed changes in 
the conditions under which she works. 

It is easier to pull down than to build 
up, and it is this present day tendency 
toward destructive principles rather than 
constructive ones which the anti-suf- 
fragists are combating with much ear- 
nestness and with a firm conviction of the 
truth of their contentions, when they op- 
pose the extension of the suffrage to 
their sex. The fact that since the pub- 
lic enunciation of their principles in the 
early nineties there has not been a sin- 
gle suffrage gain of any importance in 
any State in this country shows that 
there is considerable strength in this 
counter movement to woman suffrage. 

Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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The Bride of the Mistletoe 


Mr. JAMES LANE ALLEN writes a sort 
of foreboding preface to his new book.* 
And the story justifies the foreboding. 
A crueller book for women has not been 
written before this time. How an inno- 
cent old bachelor came by such marital 
information is a proof of the “second 
sight” of genius and also of the indiffer- 
ence of genius to the harm it may work. 
About the meanest thing any person 
could devise would be to give a copy of 
it to a young bride, or a middle-aged 
married woman, or any kind of a mar- 
ried woman. It contains the death sen- 
tence of love, written out with a kind of 
epic logic in a high anthem tone of spirit, 
as if the author was singing it gladly 
from the topmost bough of his tree of 
life. 

It is not a novel; “it is a story,” he 
writes in the preface. 

“There are two characters—a middle-aged 
married couple living in a plain farmhouse; 
one point on the field of human nature is 
located; at that point one subject is treated; 
in the treatment one movement is directed 
toward one climax; no external event whatso- 
ever is introduced; and the time is about 
forty hours.” 

There you have the skull and bones of 
the thing. The “plain farmhouse” is in 
Kentucky, which Mr. Allen raises be- 
fore the reader’s vision in the form of a 
great shield. “Nature forged it for some 
crisis in her long warfare ,of time and 
change, made use of it, and so left it 
lying as one of her ancient battlepieces— 
Kentucky.” The pageant of time that 
he works out upon the shield before he 
introduces the “middle-aged married 
couple” is an illustration of the way a 
poet can emboss a figure of speech with 
the inlaid silver and gold and green of a 
fine literary style. The “one point on 
the field of human nature located” is the 
relation of husband and wife. The hus- 
band is a college professor carefully 
cherished in his home by a wife who is 


*THe Brive or tHe MistLtetor. By James Lane 
Allen. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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infinitely his superior in nature, morals 
and understanding, altho Mr. Allen is 
far from intending to produce this im- 
pression. The man occupies his leisure 
hours studying forestry and the history 
of the human in connection with the his- 
tory of the oak in particular. 

The earth life has always dominated 
in Mr. Allen’s work in some symbolic 
sense, and he has strained the sense to 
the last point in this book. It is not sim- 
ply that he strips us, bones us and casts 
us back native mollusks into our native 
sea, nor that he drags us up out of it, 
only to set us to growing savage and wild 
in the wild and savage wood. He has 
done us a deeper wrong than dragging 
these, our prehistoric skeletons, out of 
the dust closets of time. It is difficult 
to tell what the wrong is, he has covered 
it with so many balsam sentences of 
sweetness, poured so much language 
frankincense and myrrh upon it, but as 
near as a poor, half-sacrificed reviewer 
can make out, he means that we are not 
moral except by chance or custom or 
coercion, which may be true, but the 
chief thing he means is that Nature just 
produces us, grows us and fathers us for 
sacrifices to the next higher order of 
beings, who in their turn must suffer the 
same fate. All is sacrifice. That is the 
one unchanging law. And apparently it 
calls for the woman first upon the Druid 
altar he has made the world into for the 
purposes of his story, which is not a 
story so much as it is an argument for 
sacrifice. The one “subject treated” 
which he mentions in his awful preface 
is the passing of the husband’s love for 
his wife. The dramatic malignancy of 
the book consists in the poetic beauty 
and diabolical frankness with which the 
husband tells his wife on Christmas Eve, 
under the. prolonged radiation of a sym- 
bolic Christmas tree. that he no longer 
loves her, and indeed. would like to make 
some passion experiments in old for- 
est customs on his own account, Noth- 
ing could be more heinously correct than 
the callous way the husband makes the 
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changed state of his affections perfectly 
clear to his wife. He is a philosopher, 
the season is past, the thing 1s done and 
cannot be helped. 

The “climax” the author refers to in 
the same grim tone of voice in the 
preface takes place in the heart of the 
wife during the night. She goes thru all 
the dramatic phases of feminine depres- 
sion, but these are only transient moods 
of the mere woman. Toward morning 
she becomes less the woman, more intel- 
ligently the sacrifice—which is to say, 
she resigns all thought of escape, hope 
or vengeance, and prepares to continue 
in the service of wifehood, performing 
all its duties, bereft of the one reward 
for such service—his love. Nature casts 
off her littler nature, her self-respect, 
strips her of every feminine art by 
which, for love’s sake, she kept herself 
looking younger than she was, and binds 
her to the Great Altar. So, when he 
awakes, he finds her shorn of her beauty, 
confessing her years, toned down to be- 
ing nothing but the one thing, sacrifice, 
for the coming order, for her children, 
for him and the honor of his name—and 
he is moved to pity her, but not to love 
—men never really love women after 
they have taken this veil for sacrifice. 
They merely revere and pity them. 

This is the story. In the next para- 
graph of his preface Mr. Allen tells us 
there will be another book, with the 
scenes laid in the same house within the 
year. Well, let him write it. He cannot 
do a more devastating thing than he has 
done in this one. And possibly he may 
do better. He says in the last paragraph 
that there will be a third book also 
within the twelvemonth entitled “The 
Christmas Tree: An _ Interpretation.” 
Half of the present volume is taken up 
with an interpretation of the Christmas 
tree, but it may be that he can keep it 
up indefinitely. 

& 


Christian Mysticism 


A STYLE that is both intricate and cum- 
brous, a plan that entails much repetition 
and yet that does not present itself to the 
mind of the reader with clearness and 
illumination, and a subject that is ab- 
. struse and encumbered with much that is 
repulsive to modern ideas, combine to 
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make the two lengthy volumes on The 
Mystical Element of Religion’ an impos- 
sibility for the general public. And yet 
when a man of strong intellectual power 
and of cultivated mind and deeply reli- 
gious nature embodies in a single book 
all that he has learned and tested of reli- 
gion in some thirty years of adult life, 
during which he has made this learning 
and testing the matter of supreme im- 
portance, and when for seven years he 
has devoted himself to the task of put- 
ting his acquisitions into writing, it is at 
least superficially probable that his book 
contains a message for mankind. The 
work of Baron von Hiigel has been to 
disentangle the real life and character of 
St. Catherine of Genoa from the accre- 
tions of tradition and indiscriminate adu- 
lation which have overlaid them, and at 
the same time to exhibit the deep and 
abiding significance of her teaching and 
example. St. Catherine is, however, 
only the text on which Baron von Hugel 
hangs his philosophy of the universe, a 
philosophy in which he endeavors to 
harmonize his religious and spiritual ex- 
perience with all the contributions which 
have been made to human thought by the 
Greeks, the schoolmen and the scientists. 
The religion which he would present has 
a threefold basis. It is founded first on 
tradition and authority—the institutional 
Church. “Its second support is reason 
and science—the intellectual, theological 
Church; and its third is personal faith 
and mysticism—the spiritual Church. 
Each one of the three elements is neces- 
sary to its completeness. The third ele- 
ment taken alone is subject to aberra- 
tions and fearful mistakes, but it is the 
life blood of the Church; and a church 
built on either of the first two bases, 
singly or combined, is a dead and cruel 
form. Men can no more quench their 
spiritual thirst at such a source than at 
a dry and empty well. The man to 
whom religion is a real and personal ex- 
perience has drunk of the living water 
of mysticism. 

Mr. Scott’s little volume’ is another 
contribution to the rapidly growing mod- 





*Tue MysticaL ELEMENT oF RELIGION aS STUDIED 
IN St. CATHERINE OF GENOA AND Her Frienps. By 
Baron Friedrich von Hiigel. Two Vols.  xvii-466, 
vi-422. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

2ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN Mysticism. By the Rev. 
W. Major Scott, M.A. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. Pp. ix-171. $1. 
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ern literature of mysticism. It includes 
brief studies of twelve of the great 
Christian mystics, beginning with St. 
John and St. Paul, and ending with Peter 
Sterry, of Cambridge, who preached be- 
fore Oliver Cromwell and who died in 
1672. Each of the twelve is studied only 
from the point of view of his mystical 
teaching and as illustrating Mr. Scott’s 
definition of a mystic. The mystic, ac- 
cording to this definition, is the man who 
lives not in time, but in eternity. He 
does not regard life from the viewpoint 
of temporal things, but he establishes 
eternal correspondences with things un- 
seen. Mr. Scott writes: 

“The unwavering belief of the Christian 
mystic is that it is possible to apprehend and 
assimilate spiritual truths; and in quietness 
and confidence he finds not only strength, but 
illumination. The knowledge of God which 
he seeks is attained by a fruitful stillness. 
He listens and waits for the still small voice 
of God speaking to him, and he believes that 
there is no knowledge of divine things so 
precious and so sure as that which is im- 
parted in this way. Modern psychology might 
express this fact by speaking of an extension 
of the frontier of consciousness, but such a 
phrase scarcely conveys to the devout religious 
soul the deep meaning embodied in the aspira- 
tion of his heart.” 

The sketches which Mr. Scott gives 
are brief and slight. They are not in- 
tended to be complete or exhaustive even 
of the mystical side of his subject. In 
fact, they may be regarded rather as 
hints as to how discern the mystical ele- 
ment in the lives of the saints. In many 
cases even the hints are imperfect, and 
there is a distinct feeling of disappoint- 
ment over Mr. Scott’s failure to reach 
to the real heart of the subject. 


& 
Moral Education in Schools 


THE widespread interest at the present 
time in the question of religion in the 
public schools is not alone responsible 
for the arduous work which has gone 


into these two bulky volumes.* A fur- 
ther cause has to be sought in the deep- 
seated conviction that, if the nations are 
to grow in righteousness, the growth 
must be fostered by means of ethical 





*Morat INsTRUCTION AND TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 
Report of an International Inquiry. In two volumes. 
Vol. I, The United Kingdom; Vol. II, Foreign and 
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E, Sadler. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 
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training in the school. This was the con- 
viction of a group of educationalists who 
met in private conference in London in 
the autumn of 1906, brought together by 
the exertions of Dr. Paton, principal 
emeritus of the Congregational Theo- 
logical Institute of Nottingham; Mr. 
Harold Johnson, the well-known lec- 
turer; Mr. W. T. Stead, editor of the 
Review of Reviews, of London, and 
President Clifford W. Barnes, of Illinois 
College. 

The object of the conference was to 
consider what means might be employed 
in the schools to impart higher ideals of 
conduct, to strengthen character and to 
implant the desire to work for social 
ends. The question was one full of diffi- 
culties, and as a first step toward its solu- 
tion, it was decided to institute an in- 
quiry into the subject both in Great Brit- 
ain and her colonies, and in some foreign 
countries. A letter, signed by the organ- 
izers of the conference, was sent to men 
and women known to be interested in 
education all over the United Kingdom, 
and in response to it a very large and 
representative advisory committee was 
formed. Thru the efforts of Professor 
C. W. Barnes, another committee, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, was then formed in the 


“United States—a committee whose duties 


were to act in concert with the advisory 
committee, to .promote moral training 
and the development of good citzenship 
thru the agency of the public school, and 
to report on some experiments in ethical 
training in the United States. 

The plan of action of the English ad- 
visory committee was decided upon at a 
meeting held in London in February, 
1907, when Mr. James Bryce, O. M., 
presided. The work of investigation was 
taken up by specially appointed commis- 
sioners, to whom was allotted the task 
of preparing reports on the methods of 
moral instruction and training in the 
schools of Great Britain and Ireland, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Norway, Denmark, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and Japan. The present 
volumes represent in brief the results of 
the investigation, and are put forward 
by the English committee, not as a solu- 
tion of the problem of moral training, 
but as a small contribution to the data 
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which must be collected before any reli- 
able theory and method of training can 
be arrived at. 

It is impossible to give even in brief- 
est summary any idea of the many and 
diverse reports contained in the two vol- 
umes. One volume is entirely devoted 
to Great Britain and Ireland. The first 
hundred pages are taken up with a series 
of articles on moral instruction, how it 
can be made to appeal to children, and 
its connection with religion, by such di- 
vergent authorities as Professor Eucken, 
of Jena, winner this year of the Nobel 
Prize; Prof. J. J. Findlay, of Manchester 
University; Mrs. Bryant, D. S. C.; Rev. 
Michael Maher, director of the Jesuit 
Training College of Stonyhurst; Bishop 
Gore, of Birmingham ; and among Amer- 
icans, Prof. William James, President 
Stanley G. Hall and Dr. Felix Adler. 
Then follow the reports of the investi- 
gators on the great public schools of 
England and other secondary schools for 
boys and girls ; on the elementary schools, 
both the council schools (which are un- 
sectarian) and the schools belonging to 
the Church of England and the Roman 
Catholic Church, with a special chapter 
on’ Sunday schools and on the adult 
schools, which are the greatest modern 
monument of Quaker. activity in Eng- 
land. 

In the second volume the schools of 
Continental Europe are first considered. 
Then come those of England’s great self- 
governing colonies, followed by a special 
notice of the work of Dr. Felix Adler in 
New York, and of the Normal Training 
Schools of Hyannis, Mass., and Albany. 
N. Y. These are the only American 
schools included in the two volumes ; but 
it is to be hoped that the American com- 
mittee will prepare a report on moral 
training in the schools of the United 
States on at least as extensive a scale as 
the report on British schools. 


& 


David Swing: Poet-Preacher. 
Fort Newton. Chicago: 
Publishing Company. $2.00. 

There are men born to keep the an- 
cient fences of theological pastures good, 
and other men born to take down the 
bars, or, if need be, to vault the rails, 
even at the risk of rent garments, where 
the dilapidated rails have been supple- 


By Joseph 
The Unity 
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mented by the barbs of wire-drawn in- 
terpretation. David Swing was one of 
the latter class, born to dare the risk. 
Like Parker, Emerson and Frothingham 
among Unitarians; like Beecher, among 
the Congregationalists; Newton, among 
Episcopalians, David Swing gave the 
fence reeves trouble. Studying for the 
Presbyterian ministry, the young Swing’s 
“calling” did not seem quite sure. 
“Predéstination” gave way in him to 
“pedestrianation,” as one of his humor- 
ous critics later called it, and he was not 
long in beginning his “travels.” First, 
however, he accepted a position at the 
Miami University, as Professor of the 
Classics and preceptor in the preparatory 
classes. Like Bancroft and Phillips 
Brooks, he made a promising failure of 
it; yet he remained at the University fif- 
teen years—‘“too gentle to train boys for 
college,’ we are told. When he finally 
began to preach as a settled minister, it 
was at Chicago, in 1866. From that date 
on to 1874, he was “pedestrianating” 
vigorously, and had reversed the old 
creed of his church. “I am,” he said, 
“first, a Christian; next, a broad Chris- 
tian; thirdly, a Calvinist; and, fourthly, 
a Presbyterian.” The various steps in 
this progress are sufficiently indicated by 
the biographer in an interpretative ex- 
position of many sermons. Indeed, Mr. 
Newton’s task is one of peripatetic ex- 
position in the groves of some suburban 
academy, walking amid flowers of 
rhetoric, where he stops, perhaps, too 
willingly to gather and explain a bunch 
of pinks or sweet mignonette. In 1784 
came the heresy trial. The chargcs 
against the eloquent and successful min- 
ister were principally that “he had not 
been zealous and faithful in maintaining 
the truths of the gospel,” nor “diligent 
in the exercise of the duties of his of- 
fice as a minister,” and that he did not 
“sincerely receive and adopt the Confes- 
sion of Faith of this Church as contain- 
ing the system of doctrine taught in the 
Holy Scriptures.” Swing was acquit- 
ted, but the Presbytery was not; and the 
minister withdrew from the Church, 
founding a Church of a freer expression 
in the “Central Musical Hall,” and there 
he preachedand prayed and worked to the 
end, making his own definition of Calvin- 
ism—assuming Christ still as divine, but 
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preaching his humanity, not his divinity. 
He was henceforth to him, “a Teacher of 
heavenly truth, a sorrowful light-bringer 
and a wise way-shower of humanity,” 
where the unspeakable difference be- 
tween Christ and other men survived in 
the Capitals. A biography is always more 
interesting than an expository apprecia- 
tion; and so far Mr. Newton’s work will 
perhaps find less favor with the average 
reader than it would have found if the 
views of the great Chicago preacher had 
been more concisely stated and _ illus- 
trated in the words of the preacher, and 
the facts of his life, his work, his asso- 
ciations, etc., more fully unfolded. 


& 


Accounts, Their Construction and Inter- 
pretation. By William Morse Cole. 
Boston: The Houghton, Mifflin Co. Price, 
$2.00. 

The study of accounting is still new 
in the college curriculum, and it is only 
lately that books on the subject adapted 
to the general student, as well as to the 
practising accountants have begun to ap- 
pear. A general feeling has prevailed 
for some time past that accounting or 
“accountancy,” as the science is some- 
times called, is shrouded in mystery, and 
that only those who have served long 
apprenticeships as head bookkeepers or 
auditors could ever hope to understand 
the full meaning of the financial state- 
ments of business concerns. Professor 
Cole’s book should have the effect of dis- 
pelling this feeling. His clear exposition 
of the subject, free from abstruse techni- 
cal minute, enables any one having the 
most rudimentary training in economic 
and mathematical principles to fully com- 
prehend the important details. The book 
is useful, therefore, both to the student 
and to the man of affairs. To under- 
stand the nature of accounts, to interpret 
them properly, is of as much importance 
to the average citizen in these times of 
corporate business organization, when a 
large share of the invested wealth of 
the masses is in the hands of a few 
captains of industry, as a knowledge of 
the underlying principles of the govern- 
ment under which he lives. The useful- 
ness of Professor Cole’s book, therefore, 
should not be limited to the classroom 
or to the accountant’s office. It should 
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find its way into the hands of all per- 
sons interested in publicity in corporate 
affairs. ; 

a 


Bartholomew de las Casas. By Francis 
Augustus MacNutt. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Price, $3.50- 

Bartholomew de Las Casas, one of the 
most active and devoted members ot 
that great band of sixteenth century mis- 
sionaries who went out from Spain to 
conquer the heathen world with spiritual 

weapons, affords a striking figure for a 

sympathetic biographer. His restless, 

vehement, and withal deeply religious 
life was devoted sometimes with more 
zeal than wisdom, to a protest against 
the treatment which the Spaniards meted 
out to the natives in the New World; in 
this cause he made journey after journey 
to Spain during a period of more than 
fifty years; he denounced his fellow 
countrymen in high and low places in 
terms as bitter as they were unmeasured ; 
and lest his work should perish with him 
he left to the College of San Gregorio in 
Valladolid a vast collection of manuscript - 
evidence against his countrymen, ad per- 
petuam rei memoriam, in order that, he 
wrote, “should God decree the destruc- 
tion of Spain, it may be seen that it is 
because of our destruction of the Indies, 
and His justice may be made apparent.” 
He was, in short, the combined St. Fran- 
cis and William Lloyd Garrison of Span- 
ish America. This militant priest has 
found in Mr. MacNutt a biographer with 
many literary qualifications for the work 
he has undertaken—a wide knowledge of 
the Las Casas literature, a sympathetic 
insight into high motives, and a facile 
pen. To Mr. MacNutt, Las Casas was 
a hero, a saint, and a prophet ; and who- 
ever does not go beyond this volume will 
be convinced. However, to be more pro- 
saic, it must be admitted that to the crit- 
ical student of Spanish administration, 
the belligerent bishop was a querulous, 
hot - headed, undiscriminating trouble- 
maker with a journalistic imagination 
und a Franciscan vocabulary. Mr. Mac- 

Nutt has takes Las Casas’s indictment of 

Spanish colonial administration practi- 

wally at face value and apparently has 

not deemed it within his province to con- 
sider the more mundane aspects of the 
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vexed questions with which the Span- 
iards had to cope. He would have writ- 
ten with less enthusiasm (tho perhaps 
with less charm) and yet with more bal- 
ance if he had weighed carefully the con- 
tentions of more recent scholars, such, 
for example, as the late Mr. Payne, 
whose investigations into Spanish gov- 
ernment in the New World led him to 
conclude : 

“The aboriginal population, freed from the 
grinding tyranny of their old masters, increased 
and throve.... Both Peru and Mexico as- 
sumed gradually the semblance of civilized life, 
and their prosperity testified to the benefits 
conferred on them by conquests which, however 
unjustifiable upon abstract grounds, in both 
cases redeemed the populations affected by 
them from cruel and oppressive native govern- 
ments and bloody and senseless religions.” 
Without joining issue in this contro- 
versy, we may fairly say that Mr. Mac- 
Nutt has written a fascinating story of 
Las Casas and his publishers have given 
the story a material form that is a de- 
light to the eye. 

& 

Beethoven’s Letters. A Critical Edition 
with Explanatory Notes. By Dr. A. C. 
Kalischer. Translated with preface by J. 
S. Shedlock. Two volumes. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $7.50 net. 

Ludwig van Beethoven, among the 
two or three greatest composers of mu- 
sic this world has ever known, was a 
puissant soul, a man of intensely indi- 
vidual character, a great and remark- 
able human personality. His letters, as 
Mr. Shedlock remarks in his preface to 
the present collection of them, afford a 
unique means of studying the man in 
relation to his times. Indeed, they con- 
stitute perhaps the best biography of 
this titanic genius of the tone world, 
certainly the basis of all that we know 
of his life and character. Therefore Dr. 
Kalischer, who is admittedly one of the 
ablest and most active successors of the 
American Alexander Wheelock Thayer 
in what the Germans call “Beethoven 
investigation,” has performed an impor- 
tant service in gathering from all known 
sources this collection, which contains 
nearly five hundred more letters than 
any former edition. The two big octavo 
volumes give us 1,220 letters, varying 
from a line or two to several pages of 
print. So far as possible, the date of 
each has been ascertained, and Dr. Ka- 
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lischer has appended to each a footnote 
giving the source from which it is de- 
rived, explaining all references to per- 
sons and events, identifying the musical 
compositions mentioned, and providing 
as much information as possible to help 
the reader to a complete understanding 
of the letters. The editor’s task of de- 
ciphering Beethoven’s erratic handwrit- 
ing, puzzling out his often cryptic style, 
and collating printed letters with the 
original copies, was a gigantic one, on 
which he tells us he was engaged for a 
good twenty years. The translator also 
had difficulties to overcome—Austrian 
dialect words, imperfect, ungrammatical 
and obscure sentences. He has been re- 
markably successful in turning the whole 
into good English, and in the main the 
translation is admirable. His preface 
provides an interesting and suggestive 
analysis of the character Beethoven has 
given himself in this mass of corre- 
spondence. It is abundantly evident 


that the master had no thought of his 
letters ever being published. His words 
express only the state of his feelings at 


the time of writing. He was a man of 
varied moods and of sudden changes of 
mood. Choleric and hasty, he often re- 
pented and acknowledged he was wrong. 
Thus, in 1799, he wrote to the composer 
J. N. Hummel: “Do not come to me any 
more. You are a false fellow, and the 
knacker take all such.” The next day 
he wrote again: “Good Friend Nazerl, 
You are an honorable fellow, and I see 
you were right. So come this afternoon 
to me. You will also find Schuppanzigh, 
and both of us will blow you up, thump 
you and shake you, so you will have a 
fine time of it. Your Beethoven, also 
named Mehlschéberl, embraces you.” In 
household and ordinary affairs he was 
deplorably unpractical and always in 
trouble. In reading the letters, Mr. 
Shedlock truly says, one cannot but mar- 
vel at the man who, while worried by 
servants and having to look after trivial 
matters. could compose works which 
now afford the highest rapture. There 
are abundant allusions to the more seri- 
ous things that made their deep impres- 
sion on Beethoven—deeply touching 
references to his oncoming deafness. his 
sorrow and despair, most interesting re 
marks on other great composers. 
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The Life of the Spirit. An Introduction to 
Philosophy. By Rudolf Eucken. Trans- 
lated by F. L. Pogson. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Last year when Professor Eucken re- 
ceived the Nobel prize for the greatest 
work in literature of an idealistic nature 
we explained in THE INDEPENDENT why 
he had determined to appeal to a wider 
audience than gathered in his lecture 
room at Jena. It is part of the same 
movement which has led the followers of 
Haeckel to make converts by the hundred 
thousand to materialistic monism, the 
higher critics to express their recon- 
structed picture of Christ in series of 
cheap and well written books, and the 
conservative theologians to meet them 
with the same popular weapons. Profes- 
sor Eucken fights with both hands; on 
the one side against the quietistic and 
pessimistic philosophy of modern Bud- 
dhism, germanized by Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann, and on the other against the 
ruthless egoism represented by Nietzsche. 
Against these Eucken brings a philosophy 
which has the fervor of a religion, which 
appeals to men to open their souls to the 
infinite spirit and develop their higher na- 
tures thru faith. The public has given 
ear to his appeal and his works are in 
more demand now in Germany than any 
other philosophical literature. But what 
passes for popularized philosophy in 
Germany would be regarded as highly 
abstruse in America, so there is little 
probability of such a reception being giv- 
en to his books here. In the present vol- 
ume he takes up in turn the fundamental 
problems of philosophy; unity and mul- 
tiplicity, change and persistence, the out- 
er and inner world, the problem of truth 
and the problem of happiness, and shows 
what has been done to solve them by the 
Greeks, by the medieval schoolmen and 
by modern thinkers. 

& 

Grant, the Man of Mystery. By Col. 
Nicholas Smith. Milwaukee: The Young 
Churchman Co. $1.50. 

There is nothing much that is new, 
either in viewpoint or in data, in this 
book. Colonel Smith aims to give a 


simple and concise sketch of the main 
incidents in Grant’s life and a charac- 
terization of the hero’s personality. The 
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work is well, if not brilliantly, done, tho 
something too much is made of an im- 
puted “mystery” in Grant’s personality. 
No doubt Grant was simple in manner 
and taciturn in speech; and his rapid rise 
from the state of a baffled and beaten 
civilian to that of the commander-in- 
chief of the nation’s armies was perhaps 
unexampled in the world’s history. But 
for all that, it is a difficult task to make 
him out an unsolvable riddle. If the 
man was exceptional, so also were the 
circumstances under which he rose. The 
personal note in the book is eulogistic 
thruout, but while the eulogy is some- 
what lavish, it is.on the whole discrim- 
inating. The volume is an excellent one 
out of which to get a first acquaintance 
with the great commander. 


. 


sa 


Altorientalische Texte und Bilder zum 
Alten Testamente. In Verbindung mit 
Dr. Arthur Ungnad und Dr. Hermann 
Ranke, herausgegeben von Lic. Dr. Hugo 
Gressmann,. a.c. Professor der Theologie 
in Berlin. Erste Band: Texte, 8vo, pp. 
xiv, 253. J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen. Price, 
7.20 marks; the two volumes, bound, 17 
marks. 

This is the kind of work which we 
may expect in German or French, but 
not in English. It ought at least to be 
translated for reference and study by 
English readers interested in the Bible. 
This first volume attempts to give bare 
translations of all texts recovered from 
the ancient East which will throw light 
on the Old Testament, whether from 
Babylonia, Assyria, Asia Minor, Syria or 
Egypt. Those from Egypt are here care- 
fully collected for the first time. They 
include creation stories and other myths. 
psalms and lamentations, chronological 
and historical texts, codes of laws like 
that of Hammurabi, and ethical wisdom 
like that of Ptah-hotep. The second vol- 
ume, which by this time ought to be 
issued, is devoted to a rare collection of 
illustrations from the ancient art of the 
same regions, and covers equally history, 
worship and manners. Who will trans- 
late and publish it, as Perrot and Chi- 
piez’s series of volumes on the history of 
ancient art were published in English by 
Chapman & Hall, London? 
































Literary Notes 


.- The liveliness of the pragmatic contro- 
versy is evinced by the July number of the 
Hibbert Journal, of Boston, which contains 
articles by both Schiller and Dewey and also 
an attack on the Schiller-Dewey pragmatism. 
Other articles of especial interest are that by 
Professor Weinel, of Jena, explaining the new 
religious movements in Germany, that by Pro- 
fessor More, of Cincinnati, showing the in- 
adequacy of mechanics to interpret the field of 
physics, and that by G. K. Chesterton defend- 
ing in his unique style the Christian view of 
Jesus. 


..The simple practicability of Louise Brig- 
ham’s Box Furniture will tempt most who take 
up the book to begin at once the construction 
of the articles described in her pages. The 
work has a seriously helpful purpose for those 
of the selvedge of civilization—the pioneers at 
the ends of the earth, and the poor in our 
midst—but it is also a surprise box of delights 
for boys and girls, a useful course in manual 
training and a refuge for those who seek in 
simple physical occupation relaxation of mental 
strain. No pleasanter summer could be spent 
than in furnishing a camp with this box work, 
which progresses from plain to intricate arti- 
cles and designs. The book is not theoretical, 
but based on the actual experience of the au- 
thor in Spitzbergen, of all places in the world. 
Her directions are to the point, her illustrations 
helpful, and the required material is easily ob- 
tained. (Century Co.) 


....The vocation bureau established at the 
Civic Service House in Boston last year was 
based on so eminently practical and service- 
able an idea that it at once attracted wide at- 
tention, with the welcome result that similar 
bureaus for the guidance and information of 
young men and women in the choice of a pro- 
fession or trade were opened in other cities. 
The original Boston bureau was in charge of 
the late Prof. Frank Parsons, Ph. D., who fin- 
ished, just before his death, an exhaustive book 
on the scope, requirements and methods fol- 
lowed by him in his work. Choosing a Voca- 
tion, intended chiefly for the vocation bureau 
adviser, will be found of no less interest by 
educators and parents, and by young men and 
women at the beginning of life. The move- 
ment promises to become an important factor 
in the organized movements for social and 
economic betterment of our day. Professor 
Parsons’s book will serve as the basis on which 
its growth and development are to be built. 
oe Mifflin Co., large crown 8vo., $1 
net. 


....The large number of letters we received 
on the prohibition question shows how wide- 
spread and intense is the interest in the sub- 
ject. Campaign literature on both sides is 
abundant. The most compact and authentic 
arsenal of ammunition for the prohibition 
forces is the Anti-Saloon Yearbook for 1909, 
edited by E. H. Cherrington (Anti-Saloon 
League, 110 La Salle avenue, Chicago. Manila 
bound, 35 cents; cloth, 60 cents). This gives 
the latest facts and figures in clear and forci- 
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ble form, with graphical and topographical il- 
lustrations. The World Book of Temperance, 
containing temperance lessons by Dr. and Mrs. 
Wilbur F. Crafts (International Reform Bu- 
reau, 206 Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, 
75 cents) deals less with the legal than with 
the moral and religious aspects of the ques- 
tion.. On the other side we have the Yearbook 
of the United States Brewers’ Association (U. 
S. Brewers’ Association, New York) giving 
statistics to prove that prohibition does not 
prohibit and arguments to prove that it should 
not. We note that in the chapter on “The 
Probable Trend of Legislation” the opinion is 
expressed: “There are few signs that the pro- 
hibition wave which has swept up from the 
South is about to recede. Only those who are 
ignorant of the history of the past will dare 
predict that the wave has already reached its 
highest point.” Professor Miinsterberg’s at- 
tack on prohibition is quoted at length. 


ed 
Pebbles 


“IT couLD waltz on to heaven with you.” 
The Girl (absently)—Can you reverse.— 
Yale Record.- 


“THEODORE is sure getting after the lion 
family.” 

“Yep, I hear he’s making quite a fu-rore.”— 
Cornell Widow. 


“Owp George’s wooden leg been giving him 
pain lately.” 

“Don’t you be talkin’ so foolish, Willum.” 

“Tt’s sure enough. *Is owd woman been a- 
whoppin’ him wi’ it.”"—London Opinion. 


Tue Lapy—Well, I’ll give you twopence; not 
because you deserve it, mind, but because it 
pleases me. 

The Tramp—Thank you, mum. Couldn’t 
yer make it a tenner an’ thoroly enjoy your- 
self?—The Housekeeper. 


Mr. Martin—Mr. Miller is after finding out 
why his cow went dry. 

Miss Hogan—And what was it? 

Mr. Martin—His bye Willie milked the poor 
creature wid wan of thim new fangled dust 
sucking machines.—Puck. 


At Cambridge Professor Whitmore tells it 
this way: 

“Wilkins and I were waiting for a train at 
Onosquahami, Michigan, when we joined a 
group of men at the window of the telegraph 
office, where the operator was writing bulletins 
of a baseball game between Harvard and Yale. 
A lumberman who evidently had bet on Yale 
was grumbling over his loss. He swore a great 
deal and said the New Haven players were a 
sandless lot of quitters.. He was going to say 
a great deal more when a tall, husky young 
fellow pushed thru the crowd, took him by the 
shoulder and swung him around. 

“*Pardon me,’ he said, politely, enough 
though his eyes were blazing— pardon me, but 
I can’t stand any more of that abuse. I won't 
stand it! I’m an alma mater of Yale myself.’ ” 
Harpers’ Weekly. 
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Seattle and Jamestown 


Tue Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposi- 
tion of 1909 forms an interesting con- 
trast with the Jamestown Ter-Centennial 
Exposition of 1907. They can well be 
compared, because in aim and scope they 
are much alike. Neither, of course, is to 
be classed with the great international 
expositions held at Chicago and St. 
Louis. The Seattle and Jamestown 
expositions are not intended to be re- 
garded as international; they are not 
even national, but sectional. They were 
organized for the purpose of calling at- 
tention to the progress and resources of, 
respectively, our . great northwestern 
and our great southeastern coast regions, 
and were appropriately located on two 
of the finest harbors of the Pacific and 
Atlantic. Such expositions are a per- 
fectly legitimate, and, when properly 
managed, a very effective method of 
advertising a country. In Europe they 
have been employed more frequently 
and to better advantage than in the 
United States. 

The success of an exposition from the 
standpoint of its promoters may be 
measured by, first, the favorable im- 
pression produced upon visitors ; second, 
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the number of people seeing it; and 


third, the financial returns. ‘Lo put the 
matter bluntly, Jamestown was a failure 
and Seattle a success, according to these 
tests. It was, of course, intended that 
the visitor to Jamestown should go away 
with the impression that the people of 
that vicinity were enterprising, up-to- 
date and business-like; ready and capa- 
ble of undertaking ambitious projects 
for the industrial development of their 
country. As a matter of fact, the visitor 
came away with a very different impres- 
sion, and it is questionable whether Nor- 
folk and Virginia derived any material 
advantage on the whole from the money 
they put into the fair. 

It is impossible to compare the num- 
ber of visitors to the two expositions, be- 
cause the Jamestown officials refused to 
divulge the daily attendance, altho, since 
the Government had a lien on the gate 
receipts, it might be supposed that the 
public had a right to the information. 
Our estimate at the time, based on a 
count at the gates, was “probably not 
over 5,000 a day and perhaps less than 
3,000.” This turned out to be a ridicu- 
lous exaggeration. When the exposi- 
tion company came to settle up with the 
Government it appeared that the aver- 
age paid attendance was less than 1,500. 
At Seattle the attendance is published 
every day in the papers. The daily 
average up to July 17 was 24,260. The 
million mark was passed on the forty- 
first day, with three-fourths of the time 
still to run. It is expected that every- 
thing will be paid for and the stock- 
holders will receive substantial dividends 
on their investment. This will be some- 
thing unusual.in the history of Amer- 
ican expositions. How much was lost 
by those who invested in the Jamestown 
stock cannot be told, because we do not 
know how much was paid in. But in 
regard to what we, the people of the 
United States, lost at Jamestown, some 
estimate can be made. The United 
States appropriated for that exposition 
in one form and another $2,765,000. Of 
this a million dollars was supposed to be 
a loan “secured” by a lien of 40 per cent. 
on the gate receipts. the exposition com- 
pany having applied to our benevolent 
Government after it had found that no 
private capitalist was willing to accept 
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that sort of security. The United States 
got back only about $140,000 from this 
loan. About $2,000,000 also were spent 
at Jamestown by the twenty-five States 
which took part in the exposition. 

On the other hand, the Seattle people 
have been self-reliant and independent. 
The United States Government has con- 
tributed nothing but its building. 

At Seattle the exposition was ready 
on time, not a year behind or two months 
behind. The grounds were finished and 
all the buildings open with the exception 
of the Hawaiian exhibit, which was soon 
after installed. At Jamestown the season 
was half or two-thirds over before some 
of the structural work was done, such as 
the art building and the Government 
piers. 

The A.-Y.-P. buildings are placed 
upon the campus of the State university, 
where most of them will remain for ap- 
propriate purposes. The forestry build- 
ing will house the forestry school, the 
Washington building will become the 
library, Machinery Hall will go to the 
engineers, the women’s building will re- 
main such, the auditorium will be util- 
ized by the lawyers, and the Fine Arts 
Museum by the chemists, while the uni- 
versity will benefit by the light and 
power plant, the sewerage system, the 
stadium, asphalted roads, botanical gar- 
den, etc., the whole valued at a million 
dollars. We wish the University of 
Virginia had the numerous substantial 
and expensive buildings that were put 
on the sand bank seven miles from Nor- 
folk. Why it was required that they 
should be built of stone and brick in- 
stead of the usual staff and steel nobody 
knows, or at least nobody tells. 

Virginia alone has three times the 
population of the State of Washington, 
while a circle. with a radius of a day’s 
railroad ride from Norfolk includes a 
larger tributary population than either 
Chicago or St. Louis had. The James- 
town Exposition had more buildings, a 
greater variety of exhibits and a historic 
occasion and environment, and it was 
more extensively advertised than the ex- 
position at Seattle. Why, then, has the 
latter drawn better? 

One reason is doubtless the climatic 
advantage. Rain is better than hot sun- 
shine. To both the steamboat excursions 
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roundabout are the most attractive fea- 
ture, but the scenery about Jamestown 
is stale, flat and unprofitable, while 
mountains and sea combine to give 
Seattle an exceptionally beautiful set- 
ting. 

but a great mistake of the Jamestown 
directors was in the character of their 
appeal to the ‘people. They advertised 
relics and reminiscences as their chief 
attraction. Everything old was dug up 
and made to appear older. Jamestown 
stood for the past. Seattle stands for 
the future. Jamestown stood for war 
and its pomp. Seattle stands for peace 
and its opportunities. It may be a fail 
ing in them, but it is a fact, that the 
American people as a whole do not care 
so much about the past-—which can’t be 
helped, so what’s the use of talking 
about it—as they care for the future. 
which they hope to have a share in, and 
can have a share in shaping. They are 
not so much interested in the John 
Smith of three hundred years ago as in 
the others of that name who are colo- 
nizing the new lands of Alaska, Yukon 
and the Pacific. No doubt the American 
and Japanese battleships at Seattle at- 
tract many visitors, as did the greater 
fleet at Jamestown, but it is a fact that 
we Americans, even in this twentieth 
century, are more concerned with the 
arts of peace than with arts of war. 


Me 


The President’s Belated Inter- 
vention 


Mr. Tart continued to insist, last 
week, upon those four additions to the 
free list, and was repeatedly told by Sen- 
ator Aldrich that it would be very diffi- 
cult, and probably impossible, to obtain 
them. Perhaps the Senator explained 
how he had procured a majority for large 
increases of the rates on cotton goods 
and certain other products by retaining 
the duties on raw materials, and pointed 
out that bargains of this kind should not 
be repudiated. The President also be- 
gan to talk about proportionate reduc- 
tions of the duties upon the finished prod- 
ucts in the manufacture of which such 
raw materials as hides and iron ore are 
used. Then he was told that it was no 
longer practicable to change a majority 
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of these duties, although reductions of a 
few of them (within certain limits) could 
still be made. 

For example, he suggested that the 
duties on shoes should be cut down, or 
removed, if hides were to go on the free 
list. But the duty on shoes was made 
15 per cent. by the House, and 20 per 
cent. by the Senate. The conference 
committee could not go beyond these 
limits, in either direction. If a duty of 
10 per cent. were required, authority to 
report for such a duty must be obtained 
from both the Senate and the House by 
a concurrent resolution. Such a resolu- 
tion might not be passed. If introduced, 
it would renew the tariff debate and be 
subject to all sorts of amendments. 

This shows how the President, inter- 
vening at so late a day, has been con- 
fronted by the rules and by what has 
already been done. Of course, if the 
duty on a raw material is removed, there 
should be proportionate reductions of the 
duties on finished products, for these du- 
ties are largely compensatory for the un- 
derlying rates. Free iron ore calls for 
lower duties on steel. But Mr. Aldrich, 
while consenting to a slight reduction on 
ore, has raised the present duty of $10 a 
ton on structural steel to about $16. If 
raw materials now dutiable are made 
free, without a corresponding reduction 
of duties on finished products, the change 
is to the advantage of the manufacturers, 
especially in any industry in which com- 
petition has been wholly or partly sup- 
pressed. Thus, Mr. Taft’s proposed ad- 
ditions to the free list might be enacted, 
with the effect of increasing manufac- 
turers’ profits and giving no relief to 
consumers. 

The President also began to criticise 
the duties on cotton and woolen goods, 
owing, it may be, to incontrovertible evi- 
dence laid before him by associations of 
merchants. But it was expected at the 
end of the week that the conference com- 
mittee would, by compromise, make the 
rates on cotton goods, hosiery and gloves 
considerably higher than they are in the 
present law. It is noticeable that in all 


this recent discussion at Washington 
nothing has been said about the new basis 
of valuation, although this alone prom- 
ises to increase many of the duties by a 
considerable percentage. 
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As we have said before, if Mr. Taft 
should induce Congress to put hides, iron 
ore, petroleum and bituminous coal on 
the free list, the effect upon the whole 
tariff and upon the cost of living would 
be scarcely perceptible. Accompanying 
just reductions of the allied finished 
products would give consumers some 
benefit, but at this writing such reduc- 
tions are not expected. 

It should be remembered that a large 
part of the present Dingley tariff (which 
was admittedly made too high in order 
that there might be room for reduction 
by treaties of reciprocity) has not been 
disturbed by House or Senate, and there- 
fore is beyond the reach of a conference 
committee, and that in dealing with rates 
as to which House and Senate disagree, 
the committee must work within the up- 
per and lower limits. The rules which 
thus govern its procedure can be modified 
with respect to separate items only by 
the special and concurrent action and in- 
structions of House and Senate. These 
conditions tend, in this final stage of the 
long contest, to prevent such action con- 
cerning finished products as the Presi- 
dent is beginning to regard as desirable. 

It is difficult to understand why the 
President, so actively insisting upon re- 
ductions at this late day, and so persist- 
ently exerting his influence to obtain 
them, not only made no effort whatever 
for downward revision thruout the 
weeks and months when he could have ' 
accomplished something (because the al- 
most insurmountable obstacles which 
now confront him did not then exist), 
but even permitted the insurgent Repub- 
lican Senators to believe that their move- 
ment had his disapproval. And _ yet, 
from day to day, they were exposing the 
inequitable rates which within the last 
few days he has begun to criticise. He 
has repeatedly insisted upon a due re- 
gard for the doctrine laid down in the 
Republican platform, but if the facts 
presented in the memorable Senate de- 
bate were not wholly ignored by him. he 
must have realized that the controlling 
majority was making no attempt to 
measure protective rates by the differ- 
ence in costs of production, plus a rea- 
sonable profit. He should have urged 
that majority to shape its course in ac- 
cord with the platform doctrine. If he 


























had done so, the two bills sent to confer- 
ence would have been much less objec- 
tionable than those which the committee 
has been considering and which he has 
been trying to improve. 

His interest was manifested and his 
influence was exerted at too late a «ay. 
His demands at first touched only a small 
part of the broad tariff field, avoiding 
inequitable schedules which had been 
shamefully manipulated to the disadvan- 
tage of consumers, and when the cor fer- 
ence stage was reached the rules and a 
network of bargains three or four 
months old made it extremely difficult 
for the controlling majority to grant 
what he desired, even if it had been will. 
ing to do this. It seems to us that he 
must have known about the barriers that 
the conference rules would raise. When 
it was reported from the White House, 
not long after the beginning of the Sen- 
ate debate, that he intended to deal with 
the conference committee, these rues 
and the effect of them were pointed out 
to him by scores of newspapers, and, 
doubtless, by legislators and others who 
desired a reasonable downward revision. 
His active and persistent intervention 
after the conference committee began its 
work indicates that he was not restrained 
at an earlier date by a feeling that he 
ought not to attempt to shape legislation, 
for Congress is still in session, the tariff 
bill has not been enacted, and thruout 
last week he was striving to shape the 
revision by a direct exertion of his influ- 
ence. For what he may now accomplish 
he will receive due credit from the peo- 
ple, but many a loyal friend will think 
that by delay he lost his opportunity. 


J 


The Counter Influence to 
- Woman Suffrage 


“THERE are very few arguments in 
favor of woman suffrage and none 
against it” has more truth in it than most 
such aphorisms, and sufficiently accounts 
for the fact, to which Miss Chittenden 
calls attention in this issue, that the move- 
ment has not made so much progress in 
this country as its friends would like. 
That is to say, the value of the suffrage 
to any class is largely symbolic, like the 
granting of independence to a country, 
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and its advantages are usually not sus- 
ceptible of a striking demonstration. We 
believe that the suffrage is as necessary 
to men as it is to women, yet we are 
obliged to admit that Washington, where 
the men do not vote, is as well governed 
as Philadelphia, where they do. The ob- 
taining of the suffrage is only a part, tho 
we believe it to be a logical and essential 
part, of the general movement for the 
emancipation of women from the oppres- 
sion of unjust laws, customs and opinions. 

Miss Chittenden is mistaken in saying 
that such industrial, legal and educational 
freedom as woman now enjoys was ob- 
tained “without any serious opposition.” 
On the contrary, every step of this prog- 
ress was made against the most bitter and 
unscrupulous opposition, with martyr- 
doms more real than those of Holloway 
Jail, and at every step the courageous 
women, who were breaking new paths, 
had against them not only the indifference 
of the bulk of their sex, but the active an- 
tagonism of a few of them, taking the 
same attitude and using the same argu- 
ments as Miss Chittenden now uses to 
check further progress toward freedom 
and equality. _ If Miss Chittenden thinks 
it easy let her attempt to enter any of the 
doors that are still closed to women. Let 
her try to become an Episcopal minister, 
to get an education at.Princeton Univer- 
sity or to procure for,a New York widow 
a share in the money she has earned dur- 
ing marriage. 

That the cause of women in the matter 
of suffrage during the last few years has 
made greater advances “in countries 
where monarchical government prevails” 
than in the United States is undeniable. 
It is also true, unfortunately, that the 
same may be said of other forms of pro- 
gressive legislation, as well as of progress 
in science, literature, music, and art. The 
numerous defeats which Miss Chittenden 
records are due to the policy of the suf- 
fragists, which is to bring the measure 
before every legislature every year until 
it is passed and to have it put to popular 
vote as often as possible. The wisdom 
of such tactics may be questioned, but it 
shows at least that the suffragists have 
not lost all their feminine characteristics. 

Miss Chittenden states, apparently as 
an argument against the suffrage, that it 
was granted in the four States as part of 
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the Populistic movement. This is rather 
amusing, since it existed in two of them 
more than twenty years before the Popu- 
list party was organized. She is also un- 
fortunate in her reference to Kansas. We 
would be willing to back any city in Kan- 
sas against Miss Chittenden’s own city of 
Brooklyn for honesty, efficiency and 
economy in government. We do not say 
that the superiority of Kansas municipal- 
ities is due altogether to the votes of the 
women, but we do know that they were 
materially improved by the adoption of 
woman suffrage, and we believe that 
other municipalities, possibly even Brook- 
lyn, might be benefited by putting the 
ballot into the hands of the sex which is 
the majority in our churches and in the 
minority in our penitentiaries. 
& 
July and Currants 


JULY opens with the currant, a humble 
sort of fruit, but beautiful and wonder- 
fully helpful. It is these small and mod- 
est things that, after all, take off the 
sharp edge of daily lite. Think what the 
currant bush did for our fathers, when 
there were no strawberries or raspber- 
ries or even blackberries in our gardens. 
Dutch in name and origin, it attached 
itself to the Puritan during his residence 
in Holland; tart as his theology, but 
good for the stomach and the liver. The 
bush gave the pioneer no trouble, for 
it would grow easily anywhere, bore 
neglect humbly, had no haughty man- 
ners and always did its best. 

It came to New England with the ear- 
liest colonists—probably with the ““May- 
flower”; grew in the garden of Gov- 
ernor Winthrop, and was picked by 
Priscilla for John Alden. There was 
currant jelly in those days, and there 
were green currant pies, to test the 
vitals of the visiting Massasoit. Currant 
wines also were held in high esteem, be- 
fore there were apples grown big enough 
for cider. 

These humble Dutch currants were 
good enough for the highest in the land, 
for one of the early presidents of Har- 
vard tells us that he did work of a morn- 
ing in his currant garden, and that he 
was greatly refreshed by a handful of 
fine fruit, on July the first. These, he 


noted, were unusually sweet, and were 
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better flavored than-the black raspber- 
ries that grew in “ye stump lot.” He 
tells us also that. the white currant is 
sweeter than the red, a fact that we have 
put to good advantage in these later 
days. 

When the Connecticut folk had all be- 
come Yankees, and had started west- 
ward, the one plant that everybody took 
with him was the currant bush. These 
were planted first in Central New York, 
then in and about Cleveland and in the 
Muskingum Valley, and there they are 
yet; just the same plain-hearted cur- 
rants, refreshing in summer drink, un- 
rivaled for winter jelly and jam, and 
specially at home in the poor man’s gar- 
den. 

But the people grew, and the towns 
grew, an fewer folks could have gar 
dens ; and the currant bush does not like 
the smoke of the congested houses, altho 
we have seen one in the window of a 
tenement, eight stories up in the air. It 
became a great national fruit. Then be- 
gan a stride of improvement, for out of 
our miseries spring our blessings. The 
cherry currant was born—not quite as 
big as a cherry, but squinting that way ; 
a stiff bush, a tasteless fruit, and noth- 
ing to boast of ‘but bigness. That is the 
way it often is when you begin progress, 
for it is a long road to perfection. No 
one should sit contented on the first 
stair. 

A great career opened, and the little 
Dutch currant was transformed by de- 
grees into the Versailles, the London 
Market, the Fays Prolific, and now it 
rests awhile at White Grape and Red 
Giant—the two biggest and sweetest and 
most prolific of the currant race. There 
are men whose lives have been given to 
making a model currant. Some of these 
have done great things, and a few have 
reaped big profits. It seems a small 
thing to do, but after all, apart from the 
personal gains, it is worth the while to 
benefit humanity with a Fays Prolific, a 
currant that gave the originator $30,000, 
and to every grower of currants three 
times as much profit from his garden. 

Let us go with the pickers into a mod- 
ern currant field, two or three acres in 
extent, and in long rows that open to 
the north and south. The bushes are 
nearly as high as your head, and the 


























Red Giant stands even taller than that. 
Take a stool with you and sit down 
under a big bush, and let your editorial 
fingers forget the pen, while you fill a 
basket with these noble and earliest to 
ripen, the Fourth of Julys. This is not 
the best of currants, only the earliest, 
and it has a deep rich crimson color that 
is most beautiful. Over you stand large 
spreading apple trees, for your currant 
bushes love the shade. It is an ideal 
service, and you can easily earn your 
supper of Holstein milk and strawber- 
ries. 

The city has no charm like this, but 
can we ever break its power? Is the 
longing for a simple life impossible to 
be fulfilled for the crowd? Even the 
currant is changed, but it loves the soil 
yet. It is just the same at heart as it 
was when old Put pulled a stout bush 
to thrash a Tory with. It is still the 
people’s fruit. It has gone with the 
pioneers into Michigan, and Wisconsin, 
and up into the Dakotas, and down into 
California. It endures cold and heat, 
and do not forget how many fever- 
parched tongues it has relieved. It is a 
very genuine pride that stirs the house- 
keeper when she counts her fifty glasses 
of jelly; and how many tens of thou- 
sands of glasses are yearly prepared in 
these United States? There are enough 
surely to greatly alleviate sickness and 
make our hours of health more whole- 
thy. A dainty sight is a stem strung 
with crimson beads, but sweeter every 
time is the currant that is white. And 
this white currant is also just as good 
for jelly, for this jelly, strange to say, 
is a delicate crimson. Birds do not de- 
tect them so easily, and they are natu- 
rally along the line of best survival. 

We should like to pick currants here 
all day, possibly two days; but alas! the 
city chiel has no training for this sort 
of work. The soft breezes and the apple 
shade, and the landscapes that sweep 
thru farms and hold villages in their 
arms down the valley, and up the oppo- 
site slope, and the whistle of the bobo- 
links overhead, and the trill of an 
orchard oriole—all these combined grow 
monotonous, and we are homesick out 
here in God’s home. Well, July is end- 


ing, and we all have our duties and our 


Yet 


calling is louder than our choice. 
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we wish everybody had a currant garden 
and we wish that everybody wished he . 
had. The spirit moves, at any rate, and 
the people are moving. The cities are 
thinning and loosening a little, and the 
country is not so foreign as it was. 
Open up, ye compacted, solidified, con- 
gested masses, and spread your homes 
out wider over the valleys and the hill 
slopes, and let in the air and the birds 
and the brooks. Melt your hearts for 
the rose bushes, and the currant bushes, 
and let every family have its acre and 
every child its playground. Then will 
the editorial office, and every other office, 
have a bit of God’s unrented sky for 
roof, and a rock shall be our table, while 
the brook shall ask a thousand ques 
tions and never wait for an answer. 
& 
Liberia’s Crisis and Appeal 

THE financial soundness and govern- 
mental integrity of Liberia are empha- 
sized in brief interviews given out by 
different members of the American com- 
mission to the negro republic, altho their 
official report to the President has not 
yet been submitted. Liberia owes some- 
thing like $1,400,000 in all, about one- 
third of this amount being local indebt- 
edness, chiefly arrears of salaries due 
Government officials. The bulk of the 
public debt represents the British loans 
of 1871 and 1906, both of which were at- 
tended with frauds of such a character 
that they might be repudiated if the 
Liberians had such a desire. These fig- 
ures, when placed alongside those of 
Japan—$1,125,000,000, of which $50,- 
000,000 is local indebtedness—seem triv- 
ial, especially in view of the reputed rich- 
ness of Liberia’s undeveloped resources. 

The appeal which Liberia has made to 
the United States thru our commission- 
ers includes a request that our Govern- 
ment or American capitalists will liqui- 
date this debt and thereby free the little 
republic from the irksome interference 
of Great Britain in Liberian affairs. The 
unanimous sentiment of the Americo- 
Liberians on this subject is reflected in 
a recent editorial in the Liberian Regis- 
ter, a newspaper published by a Liberian 
official and practically edited by the 
Cabinet : 

“There is no desire to repudiate one cent 
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of our national obligations, no matter how 
they came to stand against us. The debt is 
not very large and we believe that if re- 
funded at a reasonable rate of interest and 
on terms that are fair to our creditors and 
just to ourselves, the debt can be easily man- 
aged.” 

_ The Liberian Government asks also 
for the loan of a financial expert, who 
will practically have charge of all re- 
ceipts and disbursements until the na- 
tional obligations have been canceled. 
It is expected that by that time this 
financial adviser will have materially as- 
sisted in training Liberians to paddle 
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their own financial canoe. The British 
Government has been using pressure for 
more than a year to have one of its ex- 
perts appointed to the place, but the 
motive back of the persistent desire has 
been suspected. It is possible that this 
British aspirant might be useful in the 
British colony of Sierra Leone, whose 
last financial report was discouraging. 
The Liberians ask no American aid in 
the conduct of their executive, judicial 
and legislative departments, but they 
would like to have an American edu- 
cator take charge of their public school 
system, an American army officer to or- 
ganize their frontier force, and a man 








from our Department of Agriculture to 
pull their farmers out of the Slough of 
Despond. For the services of these ex- 
perts they are willing to pay reasonable 
salaries. 

Next to the liquidation of the debt, 
however, Liberia’s most urgent desire is 
that its boundary troubles may be set- 
tled once for all. The Anglo-Liberian 
boundary has been clearly defined, with 
Anglo-Saxon precision—but the negro 
republic now wants somebody to make 
British troops stay on the Sierra Leone 
side of the line. England claims no ter- 
ritorial rights in the region about Kanre 
Lahun, but no Liberian official is per- 
mitted to enter it. 

The Franco-Liberian border, on the 
north and east, has never been definitely 
defined. Attempts have repeatedly been 
made, but the treaties (drawn up always 
by France) have proven so elastic that 
the borders of French Guinea and of the 
Ivory Coast have been pushed farther 
and farther into Liberia. At least one- 
third of what was once considered Libe- 
rian territory is now under the French 
flag. The present complaint, however, 
is not based so much upon these past 
aggressions as upon the present attitude 
of the French Governors, who insist 
upon interpreting the terms of the treat- 
ies to suit themselves. What Liberia 
wants of the United States, its mother 
country, is that Secretary Knox will say 
to France, in the beautiful language of 
diplomacy, “Thus far shalt thou go— 
and no farther.” 

The Americo-Liberians have conduct- 
ed their own affairs now for sixty years. 
During this time their internal troubles 
have been very slight, altho the country 
has never had a standing army. There 
is no hostility between the Liberians and 
the natives, excepting a trivial revolt on 
the part of a coast tribe where smug- 
gling prevails. Furthermore, the former 
state of intermittent warfare among the 
powerful tribes was peaceably ended 
years ago. The Liberians insist that 
their present critical condition is due 
mainly to the aggression of nations too 
powerful to resist, and they seem anx- 
ious that the United States may under- 
stand that there is no turbulent element 
‘in their population. They consider them- 
selves fully competent to conduct an or- 

derly and prosperous republic if they 
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may have the diplomatic aid of America 
in their foreign relations, and its expert 
advice in certain departments of their 
domestic affairs. 

It is our clear duty to give Liberia all 
the assistance she needs or will consent 
to receive. We took up the cause of 
Venezuela when we suspected, wrongly 
as it turned out, that the republic was 
being encroached upon, altho it threat- 
ened war with Great Britain. Here is a 
clearer case of boundary-shoving, and 
the injured republic is one for whose ex- 
istence and prosperity we are respon- 
sible. Liberia was founded by’ the 
United States and has more than once 
been declared under our protection. 


We are told that there was 
much enthusiasm at the re- 
cent meeting of the Demo- 
cratic Congressional Committee in 
Washington because of a prevailing ex- 
pectation that there would be a Demo- 
cratic majority in the next Congress. 
These gentlemen deceive themselves. 
Their party’s record during the present 
session will not induce a majority of the 
voters to look to it for a fair revision of 
the tariff, if this is what they have in 
mind. Moreover, it is quite well under- 
stood that the Republicans would have 
made a better revision if they had been 
restrained by the opposition of a con- 
sistent and united Democratic minority. 
The Democrats had an opportunity and 
failed to take advantage of it. 


Democratic 
Illusions 


& 
The discharge from the 
Western Penitentiary in 
Pittsburgh of three men, 
convicted of assisting in the wrecking of 
the Enterprise National Bank there sev- 
eral years ago, and their almost imme- 
diate assumption of positions of trust, 
has caused a diversity of opinion as to 
whether or not it pays to be honest. 
Each of the three men served but half 
the sentence originally imposed in the 
United States District Court where they 
were tried, their sentences having been 
commuted by Presidents Roosevelt and 
Taft upon the pleas made by the wives 
of each of these men. Within the past 
three months the shortened terms of this 
trio have expired and they were all met 
at the doors of the prison by carriages 
and escorted to their former homes with 


Does It Pay 
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much ado. After a few days spent in 
quietude with their families two of them 
were given responsible positions in the 
heart of the city by persons who were 
swayed by their appeals that they had 
been misled by the former cashier of the 
wrecked bank, who chose to fill a sui- 
cide’s grave rather than pay the penalty 
of his crimes at the altar of human jus- 
tice. One of the men is now employed 
with a large real estate firm at a good 
salary ; another is connected with a bank 
above that which he held prior to his fall 
with the failure of the bank, and the 
third is to assume a good position in the 
near future. While figures are not ob- 
tainable, it is generally understood that 
the trio will be earning more money in 
the new positions than its members did 
when they were working in the bank 
whose wrecking wiped out the entire 
fortunes of thousands of small depos- 
itors. While many of the depositors 
have been ruined financially for the rest 
of their lives, and have not yet received 
employment since they were thrown out 
of work when the financial crisis first 
struck Pittsburgh, these men, even tho 
they were the victims of unfortunate 
circumstances, walk into the largest in- 
stitutions of the city and transact busi- 
ness at good salaries. In the district 
where the bank formerly stood the plac- 
ing of these men in good positions after 
their release from prison on shortened 
terms is received with considerable hos- 
tility, for many of these persons have 
been forced to suffer privations and are 
now in almost destitute circumstances 
while the men who assisted in the spirit- 
ing away of their money own the homes 
in. which they live and are employed at 
wages better than their victims ever re- 
ceived. 
& 

The silver streak, which 
has been England’s pro- 
tection against conti- 
nental foes, has now been surpassed by a 
Frenchman. She put her trust in her 
wooden walls, latterly made of Harvey- 
ized steel, and has neglected the defense 
of the third dimension of space. The 
proposal brought forward from time to 
time to construct a tunnel under the 
Channel, a project undeniably practicable 
and profitable, has always been opposed 
by the military authorities because it 
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would endanger the safety of the island, 
but unless they roof over the whole coun- 
try they cannot prevent any foreigner at 
any time from landing anywhere he likes. 
Of course there is no harm in a flying 
Frenchman or two. A German arriving 
at the Englishman’s home in this un- 
ceremonious fashion would be a different 
thing entirely. Even on such aeroplanes 
as we now know Germans could be 
dropped ad libitum on English soil at a 
cost of a thousand dollars or so, but the 
German Government does not seem to 
care much for aeroplanes. It is going 
into the transportation business on a 
wholesale scale. By the end of the year 
the aerial navy of the Kaiser will consist 
of at least twelve airships, four of the 
Zeppelin and eight of the non-rigid type, 
and some of them can carry twenty-five 
men and sail a thousand miles. France 
has eight or nine. England has none and 
not even an aeroplane that will fly. She 
prefers old reliable “Dreadnoughts” to 
any new fangled notions. Even as a 
sport Englishmen do not seem to take an 
interest in flying. We Americans, hav- 
ing as yet no militant airships within 
range of us, do not worry about invasion 
and are only sorry to see our Wrights 
being beaten at their own game. But if 
it should turn out that M. Bleriot was not 
airsick in crossing the Channel the Amer- 
ican tourist would be inclined to take the 
new route. 
& 

What a government we 
should have if a president 
were liable to be turned out 
of office when he lost his temper and 
made an unpleasant remark about a po- 
litical opponent, and if the cabinet had 
to resign whenever there was a differ- 
ence of opinion between the White House 
and the Capitol on any bill. or executive 
measure. Our politics would be as dra- 
matic and our administrative terms as 
brief as in France if we were under such 
a régime. The overthrow of Clemen- 
ceau a few days after he had received 
a vote of confidence does not indicate the 
instability of republican institutions in 
France or any important change in the 
policy of the Government. The last ad- 
ministration was the longest in the his- 
tory of the republic, thirty-three months, 
and it had planned and in part carried 
out an extensive and consistent program 


The Fall of 
Clemenceau 
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of financial, social and political reform:. 
When M. Clemenceau succeeded to \. 
Sarrien, whose right hand man he hail 
been, it was hardly expected that he 
would last long. He did not take the 
trouble to move into the official residenc 
provided for the Premier. “I came wit) 
an umbrella and I leave with a cane,” he 
remarked gaily as he walked out of his 
office the other day. His reputation was 
that of a critic, a cynic and a malcontent. 
He had more than once overthrown a 
government ; it was not anticipated that 
he could conduct one. During his ad- 
ministration it has been a favorite amuse- 
ment of the opposition newspapers to re 
print day after day embarrassing quota 
tions trom his old editorials expressing 
in the sharpest language iconoclastic and 
revolutionary, even anarchistic, senti 
ments. But once in office he has, with 
out regard to verbal inconsistency, made 
it his first duty to maintain order and has 
kept an even balance between the war 
ring factions of capital and labor. Once 
when he had called out the soldiers to 
prevent riots during a strike, one of his 
friends who had often been associated 
with him in anti-governmental demon- 
strations came to him to remonstrate 
against his policy, and, when he found he 
could not change him, charged him with 
abandoning his principles. “Ah, my 
friend,” the Premier replied, “you must 
remember that we are not now on the 
same side of the barricade.” But the 
good humor and common sense which 
have saved him in many a difficult situa 
tion failed him the other day when in a 
moment of irritation due, they say, to an 
attack of the liver complaint rather than 
to the attack of M. Delcassé, he let slip 
an offensive truth, and lost his place. 
Forty years ago M. Clemenceau was 
teaching French to the girls of Green- 
wich, Conn. Since then he has been en- 
gaged in other business. What he will 
do next cannot be predicted by his past 
career. 
& 
The Spanish and —. in her mp 
the Riffians wit orocco 1s at the 
same disadvantage as 
an ordinary peaceable citizen when he 
undertakes a well-merited chastisement 
on the street loafer who insults him from 
the saloon corner. He does not like to 
fight and does not know how, while his 
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antagonist enjoys nothing more and has 
had plenty of practice. The Kabyles 
who are swarming around the Spanish 
outposts on the Riff coast are warriors 
by profession, as their ancestors have 
been from time.immemorial.. They re- 
gard it as time wasted when the temple 
of Janus is closed. They are not partic- 
ular whom they fight, altho they natu- 
rally have a preference for an enemy of 
another faith with rich supply trains, 
rather than their fellow Moslems of the 
desert. But all civilized nations are be- 
ginning to be ashamed of war, or at least 
to regard it as an abnormal state, and an 
expensive and inconvenient operation. 
The Spanish have never conquered Mo- 
rocco, while the Moors did conquer 
Spain. That makes a difference in the 
way it is looked at from opposite sides 
of the Strait of Gibraltar. It is no won- 
der that the Spanish people object to be- 
ing burdened with more taxes to engage 
upon a war which will bring no glory 
and little profit if it is brought to a suc- 
cessful termination, but which is more 
likely to be interminable. 
& 
a Costa Rica’s contract 
South of Us with one of the great 
banks of New York 
for a loan to refund her entire foreign 
debt is a matter of much interest from 
the political, as well as from the financial, 
point of view. Costa Rica, the most 
peaceful of the five Central American 
republics, adjoins Panama, already under 
the influence of this country, and _ will 
gain something by the completion of the 
canal. In the past she has sought loans 
in London. Turning now to our bankers 
for the refunding of her debts, she thus 
indicates her confidence in them and in 
the just purposes of our Government. 
We are glad to observe further South 
other indications of such confidence. 
When the Bolivian Minister at Buenos 
Aires was expelled, last week, and the 
Argentine Minister at La Paz was re- 
called, the interests of the two estranged 
Governments were turned over to the 
American Ministers in the two capitals, 
and not to representatives of European 
countries. There is said to have been 
no precedent for this action. It is quite 
probable that the influence of our Minis- 
ters will bring about a peaceful settle- 


ment of the controversy. We presume 
that Costa Rica was moved by the evi- 
dence of our just and highly successful 
management of Santo Domingo’s foreign 
obligations. Negotiations are pending 
for a refunding of the foreign debt of 
Honduras by a New York syndicate. 
This debt is much larger than Costa 
Rica’s (exceeding $100,000,000) and 
Honduras has been by no means a stable 
and orderly republic. If her foreign ob- 
ligations should be refunded here, how- 
ever, Honduras would be more amenable 
to the restraining influence of the United 
States and less exposed to the disturbing 
projects of the ambitious President of 
Nicaragua. This refunding is to be de- 
sired for the promotion of peace in a part 
of the world where our interests will 
grow as the years pass. These events, 
together with the reported purpose of 
Uruguay to invite participation here in a 
loan of $6,000,000 for public works, point 
to the development of New York in the 
near future as one of the world’s great 
loan markets. 
at 

A practical experiment 
with insurance for the 
unemployed in winter 
has been made in the German city of 
Cologne. The purpose of this institu- 
tion of social welfare is to save the hon- 
est, industrious laborer from becoming 
an object of charity. In 1908-09 the 
membership fee of $6 a year was paid by 
1,957 persons. The city of Cologne con- 
tributed $5,000, and some public-spirited 
citizens about $600. It is but natural 
that those who take advantage of this 
institution are mostly people who have 
reason to fear that they will lose their 
positions. And thus it turned out. Of 
the 1,957 members, 1,485 lost their em- 
ployment. It is, of course, the first task 
of the association to secure work for its 
members thru its employment agency. 
It succeeded in getting permanent en- 
gagements for only 48 members, so that 
1,433 had to receive their daily allow- 
ances. But for 1,159 of these part-time 
employment was found, so that only 
37,971 day allowances had to be paid, in- 
stead of 62,869. The annual contribu- 
tions from the different sources were not 
sufficient to meet the expenditures, and 
a deficiency of about $3,000 had to be 
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covered out of the assets. These are 
now $32,000. This insurance does not 
provide for times of unforeseen business 
depression, but considers those occupa- 
tions which are naturally less in demand 
in winter. This brings in a certain regu- 
larity. But it is by such private experi- 
ments, gradually expanding their sphere 
of activity, by which this new social wel- 
fare movement must gather experiences, 
that the foundation must be laid for 
future legislation. From this point of 
view the far-sighted enterprise of the 
public-spirited citizens of Cologne will 
be carefully watched by all sociologists. 
The beginnings are very encouraging. 
om] 

It seems a curious fact that the Pres- 
byterian synods of the United States 
sent no representative to the Calvin cele- 
bration at Geneva last week, tho Prince- 
ton sent President Patten, and Union 
Professor Briggs. The prominent lay 
figure from outré mer was Governor 
Guild, of Massachusetts—a devout Uni- 
tarian, whom John Calvin would have 
treated to the fate of Servetus. The 


prominence of Catholics at the univer- 
sity jubilee was notable. Comte d’Haus- 
sonville, an Ultramontane of the strait- 
est sect, represented the French Acad- 


emy. The paper of Professor Frederic, 
of Ghent, in the Journal de Geneve, 
claims Calvin as the father of every sort 
of modern republicanism. We fear the 
reformer of Geneva would not be will- 
ing to be held responsible for everything 
that is now done in the name of repub- 
licanism. 
& 

Almost every morning now in this 
vacation season the papers recount some 
. appalling automobile accident, resulting 
in death. At least nine times out of ten 
the cause of the accident is overspeeding 
or reckless driving. If any one is pun- 
ished it is generally the chauffeur, who 
escapes with a moderate fine, and whose 
guilt mostly consists in obeying the 
orders of his employer. Manifestly this 
does little good. The owner and not the 
chauffeur should be imprisoned for all 
serious accidents and his license to own 
an automobile revoked for all reckless- 
ness or minor offenses. Which State 
will be the first to hold the owner of the 
automobile responsible? The arguments 
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for employers’ liability apply just as co- 
gently in the case of the running of an 
automobile as a factory. 

& 

Is Harvard going to replace Chicago 
as the center of sensationalism? A 
writer in the Transcript thus summa- 
rizes the most recent emanations from 
America’s oldest seat of learning: 

That Mars carries passengers. That folks 
can talk to them with looking-glasses. That 
alcohol is the only reliable foundation for 
morality. That laboring men are the privileged 
class. That by reading for fifteen minutes a 
day any man may possess himself of a liberal 
education. -That the dead can communicate 
with the living. 

s&s 

The National Civic Federation is go- 
ing to call a great conference in Wash- 
ington next January to discuss uniform 
State laws. No doubt we need more 
uniformity in legislation; nevertheless 
the States can make social and political 
experiments on a small scale that would. 
scarcely ever be made if we had to wait 
for uniform laws. 


We congratulate Galveston on the pos- 
session of a sea wall that has protected 
it from the gulf waves, and we congrat- 
ulate the city still more on the possession 
of the commission government which 
has constructed the sea wall and set an 
example of municipal efficiency and fore- 
sight for other cities of the country. 

ad 

The colleges have been getting hard 
knocks from all sides and the worst is 
to come if there is any truth in the 
rumor that the Yale investigations prove 
athletics to be injurious. If the colleges 
do not give good training in this branch 
what do they do? 

- & 

Once again the wish of the poet has 
become an actuality. President Taft, 
when he watched the moving pictures re- 
producing his speechmaking, came near 
to seeing himself as others see him, prob- 
ably as near as Burns would have liked 
it for himself. 

ss 

It is one of the symptoms of the in- 
eradicable depravity of nature that when 
a watermelon is cut the thick part of the 
wedge is on the rind side. 
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The Equitable’s Birthday 


On July 25, 1859, the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society was born. On July 
28, its first day of business, fourteen poli- 
cies were issued covering insurance of 
$100,500. The capital of the company 
was $100,000, and it began work in a 
small back room on the second floor of 
a building at 98 Broadway, which it 
leased for $450. It was not till over a 
year that the first clerk was employed. 

This week the Equitable celebrates its 
fiftieth birthday with a convention which 
will be attended by 500 of its more im- 
portant agents from all over the country, 
who will consult together and hear the 
inspiring story of what has been done and 
therefore can again be done by resolute 
men in fifty years. 

There is no need to recount the phe- 
nomenal growth of the Equitable ; every- 
body knows it. Suffice it to say that 
among all the nations the United States 
leads in finance and in the United States 
we recall no single financial institution 
that has had a more successful career as 
success is counted. Amidst panic and 
disaster its solvency has never been ques- 
tioned and it has already returned to its 
policy holders or holds in trust for them 
nearly $40,000,000 more than it has re- 
ceived from them in premiums. 

Success, however, is not always an un- 
qualified advantage. Success brings with 
it temptations many and insidious. The 
recent insurance scandals, which started 
in the Equitable and spread to some of 
the other companies, prove this. But the 
exposures have been, we are. confident, 
worth all they cost and will prove of last- 
ing benefit to the insurance business as 
well as to those other great financial in- 
stitutions whose officers were seeming to 
forget that they were after all only trus- 
tees of other people’s wealth. 

While no doubt there are economies 
and improvements yet to be made in the 
Equitable—it would be unfortunate if 
there were not—stilt we wish to con- 
gratulate President Morton and his col- 
leagues for the reforms they have inau- 
gurated and are so successfully carrying 


out. We confidently believe the great 
company was never better managed than 
it is today, and we know that it is as safe 
to put money in as Government bonds. 


. There is every reason therefore why it 


should have as great a success im the 
next fifty years as in the past, and so 
long at least as the pfesent administra- 
tion is in control such success, we think, 
can reasonably be predicted. 


3 


WHEN a man has taken out a life in- 
surance policy for the benefit of his fam- 
ily he ought not to trench upon this in- 
surance by borrowing lightly on his pol- 
icy. Inthe old days this was never done, 
but in this age of rapid living, borrowing 
on the life insurance policy is becoming 
far too frequent. Every time this is 
done, the protection signified by the 
policy is reduced by the amount of the 
loan. Sometimes the policy must be used 
as collateral for a loan, but in all such 
cases the loan ought to be paid off as 
soon as possible, as the wife and. children 
will need every cent of the insurance in 
case the breadwinner dies, no matter 
how much it may be. 

Js 

A GREAT many persons have left their 
winter homes on their annual vacations. 
Others will presently go away in quest 
of that rest and variety that comes from 
a change of scene and freedom from 
routine occupation. In many cases the 
householder closes his town house and 
hastens to the seaside, to the mountains 
or goes a-touring. Then is the oppor- 
tunity of the yeggman. He resembles 
the busy bee in his improvement of the 
shining hour. Then the householder re- 
turns to find confusion and robbery in 
his dwelling. His belongings have been 
taken away and his home appears only 
too desolate after the burglars have come 
and gone. An unoccupied house affords 
many opportunities for spoliation, and a 
burglary and theft insurance policy is a 
most excellent protection that it seems 
ought to be contemporaneous with a 
summer holiday, either of long or short 
duration. 
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Exchange Reforms 


THE first fruits of the investigation of 
the Exchanges by the commission which 
Governor Hughes appointed are seen in 
provision for actual trading at the Metal 
Exchange and in the abolition of the 
Stock Exchange’s unlisted department. 
At the Metal Exchange prices have 
been determined by a small committee 
and not by actual sales of copper, lead, 
tin or spelter. This was disapproved by 
the investigators, who recommended that 
the Exchange’s charter be repealed. The 
governing board of the Exchange decided 
last week that, beginning on August 2, 
the quoted prices shall be those made by 
actual transactions. Elaborate rules were 
adopted, these substantially conforming 
to those of the Metal Exchange in Lon- 
don. For copper, the trade unit is to be 
25 tons. As 75 per cent. of the world’s 
output of copper is taken from American 
mines, there should be trading enough in 
this metal here to make quotations that 
will represent actual transactions. 

Abolition of the Stock Exchange’s un- 
listed department is deferred until- April 
I, but only to give corporations now in 
that department ample time to go on the 
regular list, if they desire to do so. Cor- 
porations capitalized at more than $500,- 
000,000 are affected by this commendable 
decision of the governing authorities of 
the Stock Exchange, among them the 
Amalgamated Copper, Anaconda Copper, 
American Woolen, American Linseed Oil 
and Distillers’ Securities companies. 
Transactions in two of them last week 
amounted to 180,000 shares. The num- 
ber of companies in this department has 
recently been reduced by the transfer to 
the regular list of American Sugar, 
American Smelting and Refining, Na- 
tional Lead and several other large cor- 
porations. 

The unlisted department was estab- 
lished for a proper purpose, but it soon 
became a refuge for companies that were 
unwilling to make the reports required 
from those on the regular list. A corpo- 
ration on that list must publish annual re- 
ports and must furnish to the Exchange 
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authorities a detailed description of its 
property, a schedule of assets and liabili- 
ties, and a statement of capitalization and 
indebtedness. Reports of daily transac- 
tions in unlisted shares have been mis- 


‘leading to the general public, because 


there was nothing to indicate the lack of 
requirements for the protection of buy- 
ers. The investigating commission rec- 
ommended that the department be abol- 
ished, and it will soon be discontinued. 


a 
The Upward Movement 


THE wages of 3,000 motormen and 
conductors of the Interstate Railways 
Company, whose lines are in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, 
were unexpectedly increased last week, 
and the salaries and wages paid by the 
Erie Railroad Company were raised to 
the rates prevailing prior to last January. 
In the steel trade increasing activity was 
reported, with rising prices for pig iron 
and steel billets. The weekly output of 
coke in the Connellsville field is now 320,- 
000 tons, against about 250,000 before the 
middle of May. The Republic Iron and 
Steel Company gives notice that it will 
pay, in instalments, the accumulation of 
unpaid dividends (6} per cent.) on its 
$20,000,000 of preferred stock. The Steel 
Corporation has authorized the expendi- 
ture of about $2,000,000 for an enlarge- 
ment of its works at Lorain. 


5 


.... The tenth annual issue of that use- 
ful book of reference, the “Directory of 
Directors in New York,” has just come 
from the press. It contains the names of 
more than 32,000 directors ; information 
as to all the companies with which each 
is connected; lists of corporations in 
banking, insurance, transportation, manu- 
factures, etc., accompanied by the names 
of officers and directors; and lists of the 
principal Exchanges, with names of offi- 
cers and managers. The book has been 
carefully prepared, and its contents are 
conveniently arranged. It has come to be 
an indispensable part of the business 
man’s working library. 





